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ABSTRACT , 
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such as improved basic skills , improved student self -concept-,-- a*id 
better interpersonal/cross-facial relationships. Complete directions 
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uses face- to face- competition on academic games to teach basic skills 
i \. materials with one right answer; (2) Student, Teams-Achievement 

Divisions ( STAD ) uses quizzes and also focuses on objective-answer 
type materials; and (3) Jigsaw uses more structured peer tutoring 
'than TGT and STAD . and is most appropriate for literature, social 
studies, and the concept learning aspects of science* Jigsaw also 
provides extensive practice in reading for meaning in whatever 
subject is used* Two forms of Jigsaw are presented, one requiring far 
less teacher preparation time than the other, Also given are 
directions for Rutabaga, which is TGT adapted to oral reading in 
elementary schools* In addition, the manual includes instructions for 
combining TGT' and STAD and directions for a full-day cooperative 
model that Uses all of the techniques. Appendices include scoring 
data and sheets, instructions for making curriculum materials ,. and 
sample materials . (CMG) , * 
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INTRODUCTIOHf 

Do you remember being on a Softball team, up at 
bat lf with your teammates behind you shouting, "Hit it 
a mile!"? You knew you would do your best because 
your peers, the people who meant the most to you 
besides your family, depended on you. The thrill of 
doming through for the team, of being the "star" 
for a day. Is one that few people forget, Being or 
team, working for a cooperative goal, can be or ■ ^ 
most exciting experiences in life. 

Can this peer support for achievement, the , 
aceeptanceof teammates, and the excitemer kf tt, i- 
work be transferred to the classroom? Such ± ± * 

James Coleman in The Adolescent Society 
Brofenbrenner In Two Worlds of Childhood n^ ^ 
gested that teams could work in the elassrcon nnd a 
long tradition of research in social psychol >« 
shown that people working for a cooperatr -v c 
to encourage one another to do their best to he; p f ,ch 
other do well, and to like andrVespect one an, Jh it \ 
What remains Is an engineering task: H ov. ...i: 
learning be made practical and effective in ^ "' 
room? 

T ' This question touched off six years of res^r^h ane 
development in classrooms, carried out primarily by 
three independent groups of researchers: Elliot 
Aronson, now at the University of California at Santa 
Cruz; David Johnson, at the University of Minnesota; 
"and David DeVries, Keith Edwards, and Robert Slavin, 
at The Johns Hopkins University, 

The result of this research and development may be 
one answer to a major contemporary dilemma of 
schools: iechniques that achieve the humanistic goals 
that were the focus of education in the 1960's as well 
as^the basic skills learning goals that are now being 
emphasized. 

When we place students on learning team*?., each 
student knows that a group of peers supports his or her 
academic efforts, This is true because no student ban 
be successful unless his or her teammates do theilr 
best. Think back to the softball game/ If you got tnat 
hit,, your teammates went wild with approval; if you 
didn't, tnW consoled you and began encouraging the 
next batter. Can you remember anything iMe that hap- 
pening In class? If you can, it was probably in a team 
spelling bee or other team activity in which your aca- 
demic efforts could help a group to be successful. 

Team Techniques 

Our research has demonstrated that teams can be 
successfully transplanted from the playing field to the 
classroom. Three team learning techniques have now 
been extensively researched and found to significantly 
Increase student learning. These are Elliot Arohson's 
Jigsaw Method, David DeVries 1 Teams-Games-Tourna- 
ments, and Robert Slavin's Student Teams-Achieve- 
ment Divisions. * 



Jigsaw, The Jigsaw Method was first investigated as 
a way to increase students 1 liking of others in inte* # 
grated classes, but later research found it to*have 
positive effects in other areas as well. In the Jigsaw* 
students are assigned to six-member teams. Academic 
material is broken down Into as many parts as there 
af£ vHidents on each team. For example, a biography 
n u >e broken into early life, first accomplishments, 
u v utbaeks, and so on, Members of the different 
ho have the same section form "expert 
odp and study together, Each then returns to his or 
i -it i and teaches the section to the team. Often, 
* • l lents take a quiz on the entire set of material, 
he - ly way students can do well on this quiz is to 
iy jse attention to their teammates' sections; so 
nts are motivated to support and show interest 
in r jeh others' work. In Jigsaw I), a modification of the 
ysaw method, each student reads all of the material, 
i out focuses on^a particular topic. Students discuss 
their topics in the "expert groups," and then teach 
them to their teams, 
| Teams-GBmes-Tournoments. Tearns-Garoes-Tourna- 
ments CK3T) is the best researched of the classroom 
techniques that use teams. In TCT, students are 
assigned to four- or five-member learning teams. Each 
week, the teacher introduces new material in a lecture 
or discussion. The teams then study worksheets on 
the material together, and at the end of the week, team 
members compete in "tournaments" with members of 
other teams to add points to their team scores. In the 
tournaments, students compete on skill-exercise games 
with others who are comparable in past academic per- 
formance. This equal competition makes It possible 
for every student to have a good chance of contributing 
a maximum number of points to his or her team, A 
weekly*newsletter, prepared by the teacher, recognizes 
successful teams and students who have contributed' 
outstandingly to their team scores. The excitement and 
motivation generated by TGT Is enormous. Teachers 
using this method have reported that students who 
were never particularly interested in school were com- ; 
ing In after class to get materials to take home to study* 
asking for special help, and becoming active In class 
discussions, In one project in a Baltimore junior high 
school that contains a large number of students bused 
from the inner city, almost every student in two classes 
stayed after school (and missed their buses) to attend 
a tie-breaker playoff in the TGT tournament compe- 
tition, 

Student Teams-Achievement Divisions, Student 
Teams-Achievement Divisions (STAD) is a simple team 
technique in which students work in four- or five- 
member teams, and then take Individual quizzes to 
make points for their team. Each student's score is 
compared to that of other students of similar past per- 
formance, so that in STAD, as in TGT, students of all 
ability levels have a good chance of earning maximum 
. points for their teams. Thus, STAD is like TGT, except 



that it substitutes individual quizzes for the TGT game 
tournament. . 

A Bay In thi Uf m of Jim Jonea 

To illustrate what goes on in team classes, let's fol- 
low a hypothetical student through a day as he experi- 
ences three team techniques — Jigsaw, TGT, and 
STAD. We have chosen to follow a junior high school 
student, but the basic experience would be the same 
for an elementary student, 

Jim Jones is an average seventh grader; active, 
inquisitive, and irreverent, He attends Hooperville Junior 
High, Jim's first class is social studies, where his 
teacher, Mr* Thomas, is using Jigsaw to teach a unit on 
Alexander Hamilton, He gets to class a little late, and 
Mr, Thomas Is already handing out expert sheets and 
social studies books. The expert sheet contains four 
topics related to a biography of Alexander Hamilton, 
Jim joins his team and receives his expert sheet, and 
Mr. Thomas assigns him topic number 4, which Is 
"What were Hamilton's political beliefs?" Everyone 
reads the biography for abou* a half hour. Then Mr, 
Thomas asks the class to be quiet "Now," he says, . 
"you may all get into your expert groups. Each team 
member who has Hamilton's early life may sit over 
here," Mr, Thomas points out places for each expert 
group to meet, and the students with the same topics 
get together, Cynthia, from one of the other teams, 
starts Jihe discussion: "The main thing I got from the 
chapter is that Hamilton was afways disagreeing with 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr," Jim says, "Yes, but that's 
not the main point, \ think we should concentrate on 
whether Hamilton was really a royalist or not," The 
group talks for about iten minutes, sharing their ideas 
; about what they have read and what are the important 
OGhings about it. At the end of ten minutes, Mr. Thomas 
asks everyone to return to their teams, 

Jim sits with his teammates, Soo Mi, a Korean student 
who studied about Hamilton's early life, begins to teach 
her section first. She has problems because of her poor 
English, but her teammates encourage her to keep 
going because they need to understand what she has 
to^say. She tells how Hamilton was born in Nevis, in the 
Caribbean, Sam asks where the Caribbean Is, and 
- Yolanda tells him, Then Boo Mi continues to explain 
how Hamilton came to America, his first job, his role in 
the American Revolution, and other details. Tyrone tells 
how Hamilton was Involved in the ratification of the 
Constitution, Next, Yolanda telfs the group about the 
Federalist Papers, and other writings by Hamilton. 
Finally, it's Jim's turn, and he describes Hamilton's 
political positions, During this time, Mr. Thomas is 
moving from group to group, answering questions, 
blearing up disagreements, and focusing Individual 
students on Important points. Finally, Mr, Thomas has 
everyone put away their books, and he hands out a quiz 
on the life of Alexander Hamilton. Jim does well on 
everything .except one of the questions about Hamilton 



and the ratification of the Constitution, and reminds 
himself to ask Tyrone more questions the next time 
they do a Jigsaw unit. The bell rings, and Jim is off to 
his next class, English. 

Jim's English class is using STAD, and today is work- 
sheet day, Yesterday, Mrs. Cooper had introduced the 
Idea of commas in a series to the whole class. Today 
the teams will study worksheets about the use of 
commas to prepare for tomorrow's quiz, 

Jim's team Is called "Cooper's Raiders," As the class 
begins, the Raiders assemble around a table to study 
their worksheets, Jim pairs off with Alex and quizzes 
' him on the materia!, .The first item Is "My dog buried a 
bone a boot and an apple in the back yard," Alex says, 
"That's easy. The commas go after 'bone' and 'apple. 1 M 
Jim disagrees, and they check the answer sheet; Sure 
enough, Jim is right. He explains to Alex that commas 
go after each item in a series except the last item. Alex 
. complains that last year he had been taught that a 
comma isn't needed after the item in a series that 
comes before the "and." Jim and Alex call Mrs, Cooper 
over to explain, and she agrees with Jim that commas 
go after all Items in a series except the last, but also 
tells Alex that many people do disagree with this rule- 
She thanks the students for doing such a good job 
helping each other. 

After Jim has quizzed Alex on most of the Items, 
Alex quizzes Jim, When both students feel confident 
about their abilities to put commas injeries, they check 
. to see how their other teammates, Cynthia and Diane, 
are doing. Everyone on the Raiders wants to get a good 
score on the quiz: The Raiders finished last in the first 
week's team competition, fourth in last week's, and 
now they hope to break into the top three, to have their t 
team especially mentioned In the class newsletter. By 
the end of the period, all four teammates feel confident 
and are looking forward to the quiz the next day, . 

After gym and lunch, Jim goes to math class, This 
class is using TGT, and today is tournament day — the . 
high point of the week Jim's team, the "Euclid Kids," 
have been studying hard all week because they want 
to keep their first-place position In the TGT compe- 
tition. In fact, Jim and one of his teammates had come 
in after school yesterday to ask for material to study at 
home! Because his grades In math had always been 
poor, Jim. had started the TGT competition at Table 8, 
one of the lower tables, competing with others who had 
had poor grades in math. However, Jim had been the 
highest scorer in his tournaments, and had gradually 
been moved to Table 3, one of the higher tables. His 
competition is stiffer than ever. 

As the students arrive, Mr. Cartwright assigns them 
to their tournament tables, where they will compete to 
. add points to their team scores, Jim worries a little as 
he sees who his two competitors are; one of them, 
Charlene, has a reputation as the smartest girl in the 
class, and the other, Luis, Is a student who, like Jim, 



had'betn winning consistently In the TOT tournaments, 
Could he come through for the Euclid Kids this week? 

The TGT unit is on geometry, Jim, Luis', and Charlene 
pick carols to see who goes first, and Jim wins, He 
picks the first card, which has the number "21 M on It, > 
I ie looks down his game sheet for item 21 , which reads: 
"What is the circumference of a circle with a diameter 
Of 3 centimeters?' 1 

This question hadn't been on the worksheets he had 
studied with his team, but Jim thinks he understands 
circles pretty well. He scribbles some figures on a 
piece of paper and says "18.8 centimeters/' 

Now Luis, sitting on Jim's left, has the right to chal- 
lenge. He does some figuring and then challenges, "I 
think it's 9,4 centimeters." Charlene checks the answer 
sheet, "Luis Is right, 1 ' she says, "it's 9A centimeters, 
Jim, I think you were thinking of radius Instead of 
diameter " Luis keeps card number 21 -to count as His 
point for a correct answer, and picks the next card to 
indicate the next question In the tournament, Play 
continues around the table all period. At the end, Luis 
has received the most cards and thus contributes six 
points to his team's scors; Jim Is next, and thus con* 
tributes four; and Charlene is third, and contributes 
two points to her team's score, When the period is over, 
Jim finds his teammates and tells them how he did. 
They're glad that he did as well as he had against such 
tough competition. "I think we'll still be in the top 
three," one of his teammates, says. "I won at my table 
and Susan won at hers. If we aren't in first place this 
week., we'll get 'em next week!" 

As Jim is going home on the bus, he thinks about 
hew much his feelings about school have changed 
since he began working in teams with other students, 
He recalls how much of a chore studying had been, and 
how he. used to feel as if he didn't know many of the 
other students very well. School had changed from a 
place where the other students didn't care if you came 
to school or not to one In which other students called, 
you up if you were out sick to see what had happened 
to you- 

Teams mad Basic Skills — The Research 

Teams-Games-Tournaments. TGT has been evalu- 
ated in ten studies involving nearly 3000 students in 
schools across the country. In seven of the studies, 
TGT students learned significantly more than students 
in traditionally structured classes studying the same 
material. In the other three studies, TGT students . 
learned only slightly more than the control students, 
but in no study have TGT students learned less, The 
effectiveness of TGT In increasing learning of basic 
skills has been demonstrated In grades three through 
nine, In subject areas ranging from mathematics to 
grammar to reading vocabulary, and in urban, subur- 
ban, and rural schools. The degree to which TGT has 
been researched and the consistency of its effects are 



unusual in education, and stand as a model for evalu- 
ation of newly developed techniques (2). 

Student Teams-Achievement Divisions. STAD and a 
similar technique have been evaluated in five studies 
Involving about 2000 students in grades four through 
nine. In three studies, STAD was significantly more 
effective than traditional methods in Increasing basic* 
skills learning; in the other two, STAD and control were 
equally effective. Interestingly, the effects of STAD 
have been like those of the Jigsaw technique (see 
below) in that its effects have been more dramatic for 
minority students than for whites. In one ten-week 
study, black students in a STAD class studying gram- 
mar and punctuation gained about 1.7 grade equiva- 
lents on a standardized language arts test, Whites 
In the STAD class also gained 1:7 grade equivalents. 
However, while whites in the control class gained 1.3 _ 
grade equivalents, blacks in the control class gained 
only 0,6, This means that although it was helpful for 
whites to be in the STAD class, it was extremely val- 
uable for the blacks (3), 

Jigsaw, As of this writing, the effects of the Jigsaw 
technique on basic skills learning have been evaluated 
In only one study. In that study, black and Ghioano 
students In the Jigsaw classes learned more than their 
counterparts in traditional classes, but white students 
did about the same in either treatment. However, the 
study took place for only two weeks; a longer study 
might show greater effects (4), 

It seems safe to say that team learning can have the 
effect that parents, school boards, and teachers are 
inpreasingly demanding: more learning of basic skills* 
In fact, in the case of TGT, the more the curriculum is 
oriented toward basic skills, the greater the learning, 
The three studies In which TGT students learned only 
slightly more than control students took place In social 
studies classes. In the seven studies in which there 
were significantly positive effects, the subject matters 
were grammar, punctuation, basic mathematics, and 
reading vocabulary. It also seemed that the more dull 
and drill-like the material, the more positively teachers 
and students reacted to TGT, probably because they 
knew how unusual it is to find a way to enjoy drill and 
practice, 

Integrating the Desegregated Classroom 

One of the most Important effects that student learn- • 
ihg teams have is on friendships between black and 
white students in desegregated classes. Anyone who 
has spent much time in a desegregated secondary . 
school knows that-white students associate mostly with 
white students while black students associate mostly 
with black students. Seeing this is always a blow to 
those who hoped that widespread desegregation would 
leadto greatly increased contact, and thereby respect 
and liking, among students of different races* We 
shoufd probably have been less surprised; in most 
desegregated schools, black and white students come 



from separate neighbbrhqods, ride different buses, and 
often come from different elementary schools. 

In several studies in which team learning was not 
used? we asked beginning seventh graders in tradi- 
tionally structured, racially mixed classes who their 
'friends were, We repeated f the question a semester 
later, and found that the proportion of blacks who 
named whites as their friends and whites who named 
blacks either stayed the same or actually dropped. 
Apparently, simply assigning black and white students 
to the same classes does not increase friendship across 
racial lines, 

*' A Team Solution* Student learning teams are an 
obvious solution to this problem. We know from dec- 
ades of research that when people work together for 
a common goal, they gain in respect and liking for one 
another, When we applied th£ team concept to desegre- 
gated classrooms, that is exactly what we found, In 
three studies, TGT students gained in the number of 
friends they named of the opposite race far more than 
did control students, Three additional studies found 
STAD to have the same effect, In fact. In many of these 
studies, the team students began to choose their class- 
mates as friends as though race were not a barrier to 
friendship at all. This never happened in the control 
classes. The Jigsaw Method and techniques developed 
by David Johnson at the University of Minnesota have 
achieved the same results (5), 

John and Sue Ann: Teams in Action, An example will 
illustrate what can happen in a team class, This was a 
fifth grade class that was just starting to use team' 
learning. The teacher was announcing assignments to 
teams. She read off the name of a black student, John; 
and he took his place at a table that had been set up 
for team practice, John was one of the brightest stu- ■ 
dents in the class, Then the teacher read off Sue Ann's 
name. Sue Ann was white, a poor student, and fre- 
quently absent, John was aghast and refused to work 
with her. Sue Ann refused to sit at the table with John, 
The teacher let Sue Ann sit away from the team until 
she was ready to join in, although her qulS^lbores still 
counted in the team score. 

Two weeks later, things had changed, There were 
John and Sue Ann, chatting away about a lesson like 
old friends, The teacher was asked what had hap- 
pened—there were two other students on the team, 
and John and Sue Ann could have worked with them, 
Why were they working together? 

It turned out that John and Sue Ann were on a team 
that had a strong desire to win in the competition, for * 
team points. In particular, Sue Ann wanted to be men- 
tioned In the newsletter so thayshe could Impress her 
mother. After several days of working by herself, Sue 
Ann finally realized that she just wasn't getting the 
material. The other two members of the group had 
already been good friends, so they were always busy , 
helping each other study, John usually finished early 
and then didn't have anyone to help. Sue Ann finally 



took the plunge — she asked John a question, Because 
John knew, that the whole team had to do well, he 
answered her question and continued to explain some 
other things that he knew she didn't know. In a word, 
John and Sue Ann needed each other if they valued 
their team's success, That need led to the breakdown 
of a formidable set of barriers to friendship — black- 
white, male-female, and high achleveNow achiever, -•• 
John and Sue Ann probably did not become best 
friends, But working on tjje team together made pos- 
sible a level of contact and mutual good feeling that 
would have been quite unlikely otherwise, 

Of course, not every team works perfectly, and in 
.some cases long-standing friendship patterns are hard 
to break. However, because of the strength and con- 
sistency of the evidence, those of us who have been 
working with teams in desegregated settings now 
frankly believe that any desegregated school that is not 
using learning teams in some form is not doing all it 
can to improve relations between its minority and white 
students, , ' ' 

' Lilcing of Others and Lining of Self 

One of the justifications for many of the innovations 
. of the late 196Q's and early 197Q's was that they would 
increase students' self-esteem — their feelings that 
they were Important and valuable people, Some of 
these techniques achieved such results and others did 
not. However, all three of the research centers working 
on student team techniques have found that teams do 
increase students' self-esteem, Team-learning students 
have been found to like themselves more than students 
in traditional classes like themselves (6), Why does this 
occur? First, we consistently found that TGT and STAD 
students report that they like others and feel liked by 
others more than control students do. Liking others 
and feeling liked yourself are obvious components of ~" 
feeling that you are a worthwhile person. Second, it 
seems likely that students feel (and are) more success- 
ful in their school work when they work in teams. This 
could also lead to an increase in self-esteem. Whatever 
the reason, the effect of teams on self-esteem may be 
particularly important in long-term effects on mental 
health, A student who has had a cooperative, mutually 
supportive experience in school may be less likely to 
. be antisocial, wtihdrawn, or depressed In later life," 
We have only scratched the surface In understanding 
: what kinds of long-term benefits for mental health 
might result from long-term experience of cooperative 
learning teams,. 

But Axe Teams Practical? 

Many of the innovations introduced in recent years 
have required enormous amounts of teacher training 
and/or money to actually implement, Fortunately, team 
techniques are quite simple. Hundreds of teachers 
across the country have implemented TGT in their 



classes Using only the manual. Many others have imple- 
mented STAD and Jigsaw entirely without outside aid, 
With nothing but this manual, you can successfully 
implement TGT, 5TAD, and Jigsaw in your classroom* If 
you have purchased curriculum materials from us, or If 
you can adapt your own existing materials to the team 
techniques, student team learning takes no more 
. teacher time than traditional instruction, and the costs, 
even If you buy our curriculum materials, are minimal. 
In our experience, teachers have be^n more than • 
pleased with team techniques. Many simply enjoy the 
pleasure their students experience. Others are happy 
to have techniques that allow them to become facili- 
tators working with small groups, rather than directing 
all class activity, Still others are just glad to have a way 



to teach basic and pften Intrinsically uninteresting 
material without having to fall back on drill. 

Implications for^p^ucat^s < 

* What does all this mean? It means that practical 
classroom methods are available to promote both major 
academic and non-academic goals of schools^We can 
do a better job of teaching basic skills, and reap bens- 
fits In terms of students 1 self-concepts and liking of 
others, including those of different races. Student 
Team Learning Is inexpensive and easy to use, is 
applicable to any age level or curriculum, and it works. 
Learning team techniques appeal equally to teachers . 
concerned with self-concept, positive interg roup rela- 
tions, and student attitudes toward school and to 
teachers concerned with basic skills. 
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Howto Use TUls Maiiual 



The purpose of this manual is to give teachers the 
.• Information they need to use Student Team Learning 
in their classrooms, It is written to stand alone without 
other Information, but of course other ways of receiv- 
ing the information are also helpful. At present, "you 
may borrow or purchase a filmstrip and cassette tape 
that describe the major components of Student Team 
1_eajT)ing from the Johns Hopkins Team Learning 
Project. Also, there is a growing number of people 
around the country who are able to give workshops on 
Student Team Learning techniques to groups of 
teachers or administrators. Jf you write us f we can put 
' you in touch with such people In your area. 

Cliooaizig a Technic© 

Before you go further in this manual, you should 
choose the team technique that you plan to use. You 
may have already decided which you will use, but If 
not, the section below may help you choose. 

Teams-Games-Tournaments. TGT is the most ex- 
citing and enjoyable of the team techniques. Its use of 
face-to-face competition on academic games Is 
enjoyed by virtually all students. The games also 
provide extensive practice of the Instructional ma- 
terials, The game format makes time spent In TGT 
" special — for example, students have been known to 
come in after school 16 resolve ties. The face-to-face , 
competition does create a high level of noise and "- 
activity. Of course, the noise is a learning noise, but 1 
this does create problems in some schools or with some 
teachers, TGT 'is most appropriate for teaching basic 
skills materials that have one right answer, It Is less 
appropriate for subjects such as literature study, social 
studies, and many parts of science; In these areas 
Jigsaw is more effective for most objectives (except for ., 
r the recall and objecMve-question parts of those sub- 
jects). ,- .. 

.Student Teams-Achievement Divisions. STAD Is much 
less exciting than TGT because It replaces the games 
with quizzes. However, it is still enjoyed by students 
t primarily because of the peer interaction on learning 
4asks In the teams, STAD takes less class time than 
TGT to cover the same material, but it requires some- 
' what more teacher time to grade the quizzes. STAD 
shares with TGT the particular focus on objective- 
answer type materials. 



Jigsaw. Jigsaw is like STAD rather than TGT In terms 
of the level of excitement (and noise) generated, The 
peer tutoring is more structured in Jigsaw than in TGT 
or STAD, and there Is more emphasis on the unique 
contribution that each student makes* Jigsaw is most 

* appropriate In just the curriculum a^pas where TGT 
and STAD are least appropriate — literature, social * 
studies, and concept-learning, parts of science. Jigsaw 
also provides extensive practice In reading for mean- 

/ ing in whatever ^jpJgfffejt Is used. There are two forms 
of Jigsaw presentOTpnjLtfiis manual: Jigsaw II and origi- 
nal Jigsaw, Jigsaw II requires far less teacher prepa- 
ration than original Jigsaw, but original Jigsaw has 
other benefits thai may outweigh this additional effort. 
If you are planning to use Jigsaw, read the overviews 
for both forms to make a choice between them. 

Rutabaga, Rutabaga Is TGT adapted to oral reading * 
in elementary school and shares TGT's benefits and 
drawbacks, „ 
, In summary, choose TGT or STAD If your curriculum 
material Is objective. Jigsaw If it Is conceptual, Ruta- 
baga If you are teaching oral reading. Choose TGT 
over STAD If you' want the excitement and extensive 
practice of academic games, or STAD over TGT if you 
want a quieter, less time-consuming method. This man- = 
ual Includes instructions for combining TGT and STAD 
to obtain the best features of both, and also describes 
a full-day cooperative model that uses all of the tech- 
niques, so you may choose one of these options as welP, - 

Once you have made your choice, read the directions 
for the technique you have chosen completely before 
you begin. Many of the details of the techniques are 
explained In the instructions for introducing the tech- 
niques to students, . 

If you have never been to a student team learning 
workshop, it is a good idea to get together with other 
teachers and do a "dry run" of the techniques, This is « 
particularly true for the games In TGT and for the gen- 
eral structure in Jigsaw — experiencing the techniques 

* helps you anticipate student questions, 1 

Whatever you do, don't worry! Hundreds of teachers 
have used team techniques with the manual alone, and 
we are unaware of any failures. The techniques are 
simple, and they make sense to students as well as 
teachers. 
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Teams -Games- TournaTnents 



TG.T Is made up of five interlocking components: 
class presentafiqhs, teams, games, tournaments, and 
newsletters. ,Th3se components are described below. 

Class Presentations 1 # 

Material In TpT hp initially introduced in a class 
presentation, This Is most often" a iectu re-discussion 
conducted by the teacher! but can include audio-visual 
activities, Class presentations in T(3T differ fr^m usual 
teaching only in that they must be clearly focused on 
the TGT-unit." In this way, students come to know that 
they must pay attention carefully during the class 
presentation, because doing so will fielp them to do 
well in the tournament. m 



Tepms are composed of four or five students, repre= 
senting alljevelsdf academic achTevement in the class, 
all racial or ethnic groups, and both sexes. The major 
' function of the team is to prepare Its members for the 
tournament. After the teacher presents the material, 
the team meets to study. Each team has worksheets to 
help them study. Most often, the study takes the form 
of students quizzing one another back and forth from 
the worksheets to be sure that they understand the 
material. 

The team is the most important feature of TGT. At 
every point emphasis is placed on doing your best for 
tfie^eam and on the team doing its best to help, its 
members. The team provides the peer support for aca- 
demic performance that is important for effects on 
* learning, and the team provides the mutual concern 
and respect that are Important for effects on such out- 
comes as improved race relations and increased self- 
esteem,, 

dames 

The games are composed of simple, course content- 
relevant questions that students must answer. They are 
designed to test the knowledge gained by students from 
class presentations and during team practice, Games 
are played at tables of three students, each-of whom 
represents a different team. Most games are^simply 
numbered questions on a ditto sheet (see Appendix 3 
for a sample game). A student picks a number\card 
and attempts to answer the question that corresponds - 
tp the number, A challenge rule permits players to 
challenge each others' answers. * - ', \ 

Tournaments v V 

The tournament is the structure in which the games = ■» 
take place. It Is usually held at the end of the week, \ 
after the teacheyhas made a class presentation and \ 
the teams have had time to practice with the work- \ 



sheets. For the first tournaments* students are assigned, 
to tournament tables by the teacher. The top three r 
students in past performance are assigned to Table 1^ 
the next three to Table 2; and so on, Figure 1 Illustrates 
the relationship betw^enjeams and tournament tables. 
After the first weak, however, students change tables^ 
depending on their own performance in the most recenT 
tournament. The winner at each table is "bumped** to 
the next higher table (e.g., from Table 6 to Table 5); . ^ 
the second scorer stays at the same table; and the Jpw 
scorer is "bumged clown," In this way, if student! have 
been misassignedat first, they will eventually be moved 
up or down uptil they reach their true level of per- 
formance. *«. ^ 

„ Figure 1 . Assignment to Tournament Tables * 
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TEAM C 

Newsletters \; ^ 

The newsletter provides the primary means of 
rewarding teams and individual students for their 
performance, Each week, the teacher prepares a 
newsletter to announce the outcome of the previous 
tournament, The newsletter emphasizes weekly team 
performance, but also recognizes individual table win- - 
ners and keeps a record of cumulative team standings. 
In addition to the newsletter, many teachers use bul- 
letin boards, special privileges, or other rewards to 
emphasize the point that doing well as a team is 
important. (See Figure 9 for a sample TGT newsletter.) 

PEEEABING TO TOT . 

,■ There are two ways that TGT can be used. First, 
games and worksheets in many curriculum areas are 
available from the Johns Hopkins Team Learning 
Project. If you teach a subject covered by the Hopkins 
materials and choose to purchase them, you can avoid 
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^ost of the work Involved In preparing to^use TQT* 
These miferials can also be used with 5TAD, 

The second way TQT can be used Is with your own 
materials, either from commercially printed texts or. 
workbooks, or materials you prepare yourself, These 
directions for using TG^pre based on your use of the i 
Hopkins materials or your own materials. Appendix 3^ * 
contains instructions for making your own materials, 
The section below is based on your use of "the Hopkins ... 
materials, * '' i 

Preparing If MaSflmls for TOT 

" if you. use materials purchased from the Johns Hop- 
kins Team Learning Project, yoi| will need tb prepare' 
^he following materials for each TQT unit, The sequence * 
of activities (fjsuajly on different days^for each unit) is * 
plass presentations, followed by team practice ses— * - t 
silans, followedfr^f&urnarnent games, followed by - 
class fTewslettef; . . , 

jr class presentations (preceding both team 
practice sess tens -and tournament games), you will, need * 
tp^pfeparea class lesson focusing on the specific TQT 
unit being-used. Examine the objectives and exercises 
on the TGT worksheets and TOT game sheets that will 
he used after the class presentation on* the selected 
unit to be sure that yqur class^lesson and presenta- 
tions focus on the learning objectives of the TGT , j , 
activities that come next, 

• For team practice sessions (which follow cljiss ; 
presentations), you will need: 

'1/ A^popy of the practice worksheet for every two 
students in your class (for example, if you have .... 
35 students in your class, you will need 18 * 
copies). One' copy of th# worksheet is provided 
for each TQT unit in the Hopkins materials, so 
you will need to duplicate enough copies to tiave - 
one for every two students In your class. You may 
make Xerox or Thermofaxeopies from the work- 
sheet provided in the purchased materials,- or 
you may copy the worksheet onto a ditto (Solva- 
graph) master to duplicate enough copies, 
- 2. A copy of the practice answer sheettfqr every 
two students. in your class, A practice Sfiswer fi 
sheet to accompany the practice worksheet for 
each unit is provided in the purchased materials. 
Again, you need to duplicate enough copies of 
the practice answer sheet to have one for every 
two students In your class, 

> For tournament game sessions (which follow team 
practice sessions), you.will need: > 

' * 1, Several decks of numbered cards. These cards . 
are provided in sufficient quantity In the Hopkins ' 
materials. 

2, A copy of the game sheet for every three students 
in your class,. One copy Is, provided In the*pur- 
chased materials, so you will need to duplicate 
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the g^msshtet t§ porovide enough copies for 

tWatudentes3 jn your class, (For example, 
if /pti Ma 36 studesms in /djjr class, you frill 

v ne^d i%mm\ t - • ■- * ' 

. K Copy sHhe Qame ^ answeiaheet for every thr % ee 
stii^J^^tsliiyour cjaa.si, One*copy is provided in 
th# pMrted m^te^rials, so you will need to 
ctuM 0 &l^M 9anr\e answer sheet to' provide 
enOu9t"t copies, *■ ■ - - 

f j^0tr\g -gtfra sheets*— You will need one cofSfyor 
B v a r^ Wstudetit&sjn yourplass, Several game 
s^6># shoots are proofed in the Hopkins rr.a- 
t%fla|s* enough for few lessons. After that, you 1 
VtfjH n^€j!Qdupl!^at«te copies, 

. * Gfi% Gup/of the*§us?rnament score sheet, which is 
Us^d 'ta^sign stqd&ents tdjqornament tables for 

f *> * w .,-- _J - . ■ * » * 

porjh^ claiinawsiifcrtter, you will need: f * ■* - 

. T^iri ^ummif^shaaets that are used by the v«" 
M|cfi^riOfecord gtarudertts' points from gamfe 
s B^Of0 bWs to d^tesrmine the team total scores 

"thrt ^ffiiebe rep^itMed In the class newsletter, 
villlnWtg niai ike one copy- for.every foOr 

I slijciiiyt^yourcia&ssr. , -- m 
A ela$^ PSietter'too be written and duplicated - 

, for spfch'stadent % sshqw standlngi of the teams 
arjd recent ?c0 res, ^Examples of how to prepare^ 
$)0 cfa'ss newsletter - are given. in this manual. 



£m§tg&k£fr$ ttttiyi to frifeamg . 

A tearr» in TGT is a-grougap of four or five stuSents who 
represent a CfONiCtiQfU of the class* in past per- : * 
formal ^& r § ce, and § e ^ ? JTT b at is, a four-person team in 
a olasi th^t isWrrmie* h^alf female, and three quarters 
white, Qfi§ ^Uafler^rnparit^ry would hav)^ two b"bys and 
WoQifls^rifl whitest and one minftrif^ The team 
would ^i$t) ha^hiQh ^e«-rformer, a low .performer, arid 
two averag^prferrnprs, CCDf course, "high performer' 1 ' 
ia a rel^tlVf imMtnemo^m high for the class, not high 
com pa fitaal nornrrns, , * « . 

Students 3. reassign^ to:o teams* by the teacher, 
rather,th^ri hytoiing te^jams themselves,. because 
^studffnt^tefidphoose otrthers like themselves. You 
may i&kg IjKNWlKep, ^rwnd "deadty-Combincitions" of 
studenWint^ account in y&ou^assignmeht, but doYiot. 
let stucf^nts ^hofe their oown teams. Instead, follow 

1, ftmflh Srtte On oitne of your tournament scora 
fh#w» rfflkth© stUaWents"in your class from 
highest io lowest jn p^past* performance Use f what- 
iv^rfififciitiori ■ have to do this — test scores 
, * b#%1 ( pdiS are * good, but your pwn jydj- ' . 
s /m^nt fs fine. It rnay b»»e c^ficult to.Kfe exact in your 

jarikiii9 v i)Uldo the b*«#st you can, 
.2, O^'cW tihfluntb±*Br*qt~TBams t Edch team .1..^- 
shd^ld WfoMr nnenanbers if possible'. To decide 



how many teams you will have, divide the num- 
ber of students in the class by four. If the number 
is even, the quotient will^be the number of four- 
member teams you have. For example, if there 
are 32 students in the class, you would have eight 
teams with four members each. 

If the division is uneven, the remainder will be 
one, two, or three. You can then have one, two, 
or three teams composed of five members. 

Assign Students to Teams, When you are assign- 
ing students to teams, balance the teams so that 
(a) ealch team is composed of students whose 
achievement levels range from low to average to 
^ high, and (b) the average achievement level of all 
the teams in the class is about equah There are 
two reasons for this. First, students with different 
achievement levels within a team can tutor each 
othe/. Second, by providing balanced teams, no 
single team has an advantage In tournament 
competition. To assign students to teams, make 
a list olfcju dents ranked by achievement, Next 
assign ^fem letters to each student. For example, 
in an eight-tearn class you would use the letters - 
A through H. Start at the top and bottom of your 
student list with the letter "A"; continue lettering 

■ toward the middle in both directions. When you 
get to the last team letter, continue^the lettering 
in the opposite order. Figure 2 shows how such an 
assignment Is done for a class with 34 students. 
Notice that two of the students (17 and I8) in 
Figure 2 are not assigned at this point. They will 
be added to teams as fifth members, but first the 
teams should be checked for race and sex bal- 
ance. If, for example, one-fourth of the class is 
black, approximately one student on^each team 
should be black. If your class has more than two 
major ethnic groups, you should still assign stu- 
dents to teams to represent their proportion In 
the class. If the teams you have made based on 
achievement ranking are not evenly divided on 
both race and sex (they will hardly ever be bal- 
anced on the first try), you should change team 
assignments by switching students of the same 
approximate achievement leveF, but of different 
race or sex. • 

When you have done mil of the switching for 
race and sex balance* you may verify that the 
ranks on the teams are indeed comparable by 
adding the team members' rank within the order 
list. Divide this sum by the number of team mem- 
bers. If none of the teams are more than 3 o&4 
" points from each other, you're doing fine, For 
example, in Figure 2 Team A's score Is 1 + 16 + 

- 19 4- 34 — 70 ^- 4. = 18.5, while Team C ^ 3 + 
14+21 + 32 = 70 ^ 4 = 18.5, Even If students 
17 and 18 had been added to either Team A or 0 
the results would be comparable* 



Figure 2 r Assigning Students to Teams 
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The assignment of students as described above 
will produce "equal" teams on paper, but it does 
not consider factors such as the maturity of the 
teammates or poor combinations. For this reason, 
you may wish to make minor variations In your 
assignments. T^ams can be viewed as'having 
equal resources even though the sums of mem- 
bers* ranks are not exactly equivalent. 
Fill Out Team Summary Sheets. After you have 
finished assigning students to teams, fill in the 
names of the students on each team on the en- 
closed team summary sheet, leaving the "team 
name" blank, fill out the team summary sheets 
right away, while you are working on the team 
assignments. You will need them when you inform 
the students of their team assignments, 

If you have six or more teams, divide them into, 
two leagues. Teachers often name the two leagues \ 
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(an example would be American League and 
National League), The fact that one league might 
have one more team than the other (if you have 
an odd number of teams) is not important. What 
does count is that each league have at least three 
^ teams. By creating leagues you increase the 
chance that a given team will be in a winning 
place in the standings. 



Ija^BODUCIlffO T&T TO TOUl CLASS 

Before you begin to use TGT in your class, you will 
need to have ready the following materials: 

1. Your lesson plan for lesson 1, 

2. Worksheet number 1 and answer sheets (one copy 
of each for every two students), 

3. Game number 1 and answer sheets (one copy of 
each for every three students), 

3, Team summary sheets filled out with the names 
of the team members (team name blank), 
"" 5, Your list of students ranked from highest to low- 
est in past performance on a tournament score 
sheet. 



Suggested Schedule for Introducing TGT 



Day 1 



Day 2 



Day 3 



Day 4 



Day 5 



Teach 
Lesson 1 
(or free 
day) 



Teach 
Lesson 1 



Introduce 
teams 
and team 
practice 
sessions 
(work- 
sheets)* 



Team 
Practice 



Tourna- 
ment 



Step 1: flf st Iiisson 
You will need: 

• Your lesson plan for lessoYi 1, % 
Simply inform students that you will be starting a 

new unit. Then teach lesson 1 , taking as many periods 
as you reed. 

Step M% Introducing Team Assignments and 
Team Practice 

You will need: 

• One copy of the worksheet and answer sheet for 
lesson 1 for every two students. 

• The team summary sheets filled out with team 
members' names (team name blank), 

1. Introduce Teams 

Explain the concept of teams and teamwork to the 
students. In your introduction, you might say the fol- 
lowing: 

"For the next several weeks, we are going to use 
a new way of learning. It is called TGT,* which 



stands for Team^Games-Tournaments, in TGT, 
you will be working on a team, Being on a team and 
helping each other will help you learn the material 
we study in class. To see how well you learn, each 
of you will be playing in a tournament every week 
(or twice a week), In these tournaments you repre- 
sent your team and earn points for your team. 

"Each week you and your teammates will have 
a chance to work together to practice and help 
each other get ready to play the game. Today I am 
going to assign you to teams, I have arranged the 
teams so. that each one has about the same num- 
ber of W students, *B* students, and so on, I also 
set up the teams so that there are no all-boy of 
all-girl teams. In a moment you will have some time 
to work together and prepare each other for the 
game that we will play later this week." 

2, inform Students of Their Team Assignments 

"Now I will tell you which team you will be on. 
When I read your name, find your teammates and 
sit next to them. Then choose a team name. Choose 
a good one, because you will use it for several 
weeks," 

Road the names of the members of each team and 
point out a place for the team to assemble. Students 
should move desks together to face each ether or move 
to common tables. While the teams are deciding on 
names, pass out two copies of the worksheet and 
answer sheet for lesson 1 to each team, Only two copies 
are given to each team to emphasize the notion that 
the worksheets are for team practice, not meant to be 
filled out and returned, Record the team names chosen 
by the teams on the team summary sheets. 

3, Introduce Team Practice 

When teammates have agreed upon a name, con- 
tinue as follows: 

"The purpose of the team you are in now is to 
prepare its members for a tournament that we will 
have each week. In the tournament, you will each 
have a chance to add points to your team scores 
by showing how much you have learned. Each 
team will have a chance to practice together the 
day before the tournament. The idea of team prac- 
tice is to give teammates an opportunity to help .. 
each other learn so that the whole team can do 
well in the tournament. You may practice as a team 
however you wish, but I will show you one way of 
practicing that may help you, 
* "You have in front of you a worksheet and an an- 
swer sheet covering the material I just presented. 
Every team should have two worksheets and two 
answer sheets. Find your worksheets and answer 
sheets," 

Allow time for students to find worksheets and an- 
swer sheets. Then ask for a volunteer to help you 
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demonstrate team practice* Make sure you have every- 
one's attention before you continue with the following: 
"T" "If you look at the worksheet you will see a set 
of instructions and a list of items. The game you 
will be playing in the tournament will have ques- 
tions like those on the worksheet, Your Job as a 
team will be to try to teach every item on the work- 
sheet to every team member, To do this, you should 
first divide into groups of two or three within your 
teams. Then you may quiz each other on the items. 
If your partner makes a mistake, try to help him or 
her understand the rule thai is involved, as well as 
learn the correct answer. In other words, you will 
be each others* teachers, I will show you how this 
works," 

Demonstrate peer tutoring with your volunteer. Use 
examples from your first lesson or any other worksheet, 
or you may use the following examples. If you do* say to 
your volunteer:. 'Tm going to read you some groups of 
words, and I want you to, tell me if they are sentences 
or nun-sentences." 

A, The cat, 

(Allow the volunteer to respond. If ho or she says 
"non-sentence," say "You're right, 'The cat' is not a 
sentence because it does not express a complete 
thought and does not contain a verb. If I said' 'The cat 
sings, 1 j would have had a complete sentence, because 
'sings' is a verb and the sentence now expresses a 
complete thought," If the volunteer responds, incor- 
rectly, correct him or her and give the same explana- 
tion,) 

B, The elephant stepped on Sam. 

(Allow the volunteer to respond, and explain the 
answer as above. Then let the volunteer quiz you from 
your own worksheet to show that the tutoring Is a two- 
way process, Mak# some mistakes on purpose Jo let 
the volunteer practice correcting you,} 

Then continue as follows: 

"Now you may divide into groups of two or three 
within your teams and begin to quiz each other on 
the worksheet items, Use the answer sheets to 
check your answers. If you don't understand an 
answer, first discuss It with your teammates, and 
then you may ask me, Do not write on the work- 
sheets—they are only for you to practice with. 
The idea is to use the worksheets to learn and to 
help your teammates learn — you are not finished 
with your worksheets until you and all of your 
teammates know the material. The tournament on 
this material will be held soon, so be sure to study 
well today. Are there any questions? . . , Go ahead 
and form into groups of two or three in your teams 
and practice with your worksheets," 

Allow students to work in teams for the remainder 
of the period. 



Step 5i Goatiamad Xe^m Practice 
You will need: 

• Team summary sheets, 

» Enough copies of the worksheet and answer sheet 
for lesson 1* 

Team Practice 

As students come into class, have them move their 
desks to get into their teams again. You may need to 
remind students of their team assignments. If you wish, 
you may take ten or fifteen minutes to review your 
lesson. Then pass out two copies of the first worksheet 
to each team. Do not encourage students to write on 
their worksheets (but you may allow them to use 
scratch paper). Try to reinforce the idea that the work- 
sheets are study aids, not something that should be 
filled out and handed in. Let students work in their 
teams for the rest of the period. 

One problem that sometimes arises at this point is 
that of students who study for five or ten minutes and 
then say they are finished. If this happens, remind 
students that they will soon V- In a tournament In which 
they will need to know the material. If students claim 
to know the material, remind them to help those on 
their teams who do not — the whole team has to do 
well if they are to be successful as a team. 

Step 4i Introducing t&© Tournaments 

You will need: 

• One eopy,of a game sheet, answer sheet, game 
scorte sheet and one set of numbered cards for every 
three students, 

• Your tournament score sheet, with the students 
listed from highest to lowest In past academic per- 
formance, - 4 ** 

Before you begin:/ 

in the column marked "Table Assignment" on the 
tournament score sheet, put a "1" for the first three 
students on the list, a "2" for the secondthree, etc. If 
there is only one student left at the bottom, make a 
four-person table; if two, make two four-person tables. 
Also, avoid putting two students on the same team at 
the same tournament table. If two teammates would be 
at the same table, change one to the next table up or 
down. 

Before you begin you should play the TGT game with 
friends to familiarize yourself with the rules. The rules 
are much easier to learn if- you actually experience 
them! Whether you play the game yourself or not, make 
absolutely sure that you completely understand the 
game rules before you start. , • ' 

1. Introduce the Tournament to Students, 

^introducing your students to the tournament, you 
might say the following: 

"Yesterday you all worked in your teams to learn 
the material we have been studying, Today you 
will get your chance to show how much you . 



learned in your teams. Each of you will play a 
game in competition with other students who have 
done about as well as you have in this subject. Any 
points you win in the game will be points for your 
team, 

"In a moment I will assign you to tables to play 
the game. You will play against different players 
each week, although your team will always remain 
the same. Each of you should have a good chance 
to win at your table, because the competition will 
always be fair, 

"After today's tournament, you will all receive a 
class newsletter that will announce the winning 
teams and the students who contributed the most 
to their teams' scores. Do your best in the games, 
because your team is rooting for you!" 

2. Assign Students to Tables. 

If you don't want to emphasize your students* ranks, 
do not read the table assignments in order. Give each 
table a deck of numbered cards, a game sheet, an 
answer sheet, and a game score'sheet. 

3. Introduce the Game, 5 9 

Explain the purpose and the rules of the game. In 
explaining the rues, you should ask one table (three 
students) to come to the front of the class to demon- 
strate what a table does at each step in the game. The 
game' rules are illustrated* in Figure 3, 

Figure 3, Game Rules 
Reader - * 

t. Picks a numbered c^rd and finds the corresponding 
question on the game sheet, 

2, Reads the question out loud, 

3. Tries to answer. 



l£t Challenger 
Challenges If he 
^^wants to (and gives a 
/, different answer), 

ida or passes, 




2nd Challenger 

Challenges if 1st challenger passes; iffle "wants to. When all 
have challenged or passed, 2nd challenger checks ancwer 
sheet, Whoever was right keeps the card, if the reader was 
wrong, nothing happens, but If either challenger was wrong, 
he or she must put a card back in the deck, 

To start the game, the students pick cards to see who 
Is the first reader. The student with the highest number 
goes first, As is shown in Figure 3, play proceeds in 4 
a clockwise direction from the first reader. 



When the game begins, the reader shuffles the cards 
and picks the top one. He or she then reads the ques- 
tion corresponding to the number on the card out loud, 

a including the possible answers if the question is 
multiple choice. For example, if the student picks card 
number 21, he or she answers question number 21, The 
reader is allowed to guess without penalty if he or she 

.Jsn't sure about the answer. After the reader has given 
an answer, the student to his or her left (first chal- 
lenger) has the option of challenging, anjf giving a 
second answer, If he or she passes, the second chal- 
lenger may challenge. Challengers. have to be careful, 
though, because they lose a card if they are wrong, / 
When everyone has answered, challenged, or passea, 
the second challenger checks the answer sheet and 
says who was right. Whoever was right gets to keep 
the card. If either challenger was wiong, they have to 4 
put a previously won card back In the deck (if they 
have one). If no one is right, the card goes back in the 
deck, 

For the next round, everything moves one space to 
the left — the first challenger becomes the reader, the 
second challenger becomes the first challenger, and 
the reader becomes the second challenger, Play con- 
tinues until the period ends or the deck is exhausted. 
When the game is over, players count their cards and 
put the number they won on the game brore sheet. If 
there is still time, students may reshuffle the cards and 
play a second game until the end of the period, 

4, Play the Game. 

All the students should play the game at the same 
time, Whiie they are playing, move from group to g'oup 
to answer questions and be sure that everyone has the 
- right Idea, Ten minutes before the end of the period, 
call "time 1 ' and have students stop and count their 
cards. They should then fill in their names and scores, 
on the gams score sheet, as in Figure 4, 

5. Calculate Garni Scores and Tournament Points. 

Have students add up the scores they won in each 
game (If they played more than one) and fill in thein 
day's total, if you have young children (fourth grade or 
below), simply collect the score sheets. If your students 
are older, you may have them calculate their tourna- 
ment points as indicated in Figure 5, That is, have 
students give the top scorer six points, the second 
scorer four points, and the third scorer two points at 
a three-person table with no ties, If there are more or 
less than three players or if. there are any ties, use 
Figure 5 to tell students what to do. When everyone has 
calculated their tournament points, have a student col- 
lect the game score sheets, While he or she is doing 
so, you may take final questions or comments, and then 
dismiss the class. 

Figuring Team Scores 

As soon as possible after the tournament, you should 
figure team scores and write *Hn class newsletter to 
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Figure 4,- Sample Qame Score Sh&et 



Table # „ _ 




Game Score Sheet 




- 

I 


Player 


Team 


Game 1 


RnnnH # 

Game 2 


Game 3 


Day's 
Total 


Tournament 
Points 




G-IA NTS 




7 




/a 




LiSA A. 




/¥ 


JO 












// 


/z 





































Figure 5, Gmfuulating Tournament Points 
FOR A FOUR-PLAYER GAME 



Player 


No Ties 


Tie For 
Top 


Tie For 
Middle 


Tie For 
Low 


3- Way Tie 
For Top 


3-Way Tie 
For Low 


4-Way 
Tie 


Tie For Low 
End High 


Top Scorer 


6 points 


5 


6 


8 


5 


6 


4 


a 


High Middle Scorer 


4 points 


a 


4 


4 


5 


3 


4 


5 


Low Middle Scorer 


3 points 


3 


4 


3 


5 


3 


4 


3 


Low Scorer 


2 points 


a 


2 


3 


2 


3 


4 


3 



FOR A THREE-PLAYER GAME 



FOR A TWO-PLAYER GAME 



■ Player ^Kkm 


No Ties 


Tie For 
Top Score 


Tie For 
Low Score 


3-Way 
Tie 


Top Scorer 


6 points 


5 


6 


4 


Middle Scorer 


4 points 


5 


3 


4 


Low Scorer 


2 points 


2 


3 


4 



Flayer 


No Ties 


Tied 


Top Scorer 


6 points 


4 


Low Scorer 


2 points 


4 



Team Name . 



Figure 6, Sample Tiam Summary Sheet 
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Team Members 


1 


a 


3. 


4 


5 


6 


7- 


8 


9 


10 


MARK 




2. 


a 
















Kevin 


f 


H 




U 














LISA A, 


s 


Z 




t> 














JOHN F 






















3>EWANbA 






















Total Team Score 


zs 


IS 


it* 


2.2. 














Transformed Team Score , 


zo 


9 + 


13 


/* 














Team Standing This Week 


1 


3 


S 
















, Cumulative Score 


%0 




¥7 
















Cumulative Standing 
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i 


z 


Z 
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- announce the standings. To do this, first check the 
tournament points on the game score sheets corre- 
sponding to the day's totals. Then, simply transfer each 
student's tournament points to the team summary shsHt 
for his or her team, and add up ail the team members' 
scores. If the team has four members, you are finished,. 
However, if the team has more or less members than 
four, you will need to transform the scores to be fair 
In comparing team scores. Appendix 2 gives trans- 
formed scores for all possible team sizes and numbers 
of points. For example, if a five-member team receives 
a total score of 22, the team will receive a transformed 

• score of 18, Only the transformed scores for three- or 
five-member teams should be considered in determin- 
ing the team rank. The cumulative score the team has 
made to date is also recorded on the team summary 
sheet. Of course, it is the transformed scores that are 
used to get the cumulative score, 

Figure 8 shows how scores are recorded and totaled 
for one team. Note that because this team has five 
members, the total team scores have been transformed 
to be comparable to the scores of four-person teams, 

Bumpijig — Reassigning Students to fonrnamint 
Tables 

Bumping, or reassigning students to new tournament 
tables, must be done after £ach tournament to get ready 
for the next tournament session, it is easiest to do the 
bumping at the same time as you figure team scores 
and write the newsletter. Use a tournament score sheet 
for this purpose. 

To "bump" students, follow these steps, A diagram 
of the bumping procedures is shown in Figure 7, and 
Figure 8 shows how the bumping procedure might work 
for a hypothetical class after two tournaments (one 
tournament per week), 

1. Use the game score sheets to find out who were 
the winners and losers at each tournament table. On 
the tournament score sheet, circle the table assign- 
ments of all students who were winners at their tables, 
If there was a tie, flip a coin to decide which number 
to circle — do not circle both. In Figure 8, Tyrone, 

"Tftaria, Tom, Carla, and Ralph were table winners in the 
first tournament, so their table numbers are circled in 
the first column; Tyrone, Liz, John T., Tanya, and Ruth . 
were winners in the second tournament, so their num- 
bers are circled in the second column, 

2. Underline the table numbers of students who were 
low scorers. Again, if there was a tie for lowest score 
at any table, flip a coin to decide which to underline; 
do not underline more than one number per table. In 
Figure 8, Sarah, John T, f John F, f Jim, and Shirley were 
low scorers at their respective tables in the first tourna- 
ment; Sam, Sylvia, Tom, John F,, and Kim were low 
scorers in the second tournament. 

3. Leave all other table assignments as they were, 
including numbers for absent students. 

' M ' . 
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4 S in the column for the next tournament, transfer 
the numbers as follows: 

If a number fs circled, reduce it by one ((4) becomes 
means that the winner at 
at Table 3 next week, a table where the competition will 
be more difficult The only exception is that(p remains 
1, because-Tabie 1 is the highest table. If the number 
Is underlined. Increase it by one (4 becomes 5), except 
at the lowest table, where the low scorer stays at the 
same table (e.g., 10 remains 10), This means that the 
low scorer at each table will compete next week at a 
table where the competition will be a little less difficult, 
if the number is neither underlined nor circled, do not 
change It for the next tournament — transfer the same 
number. 

In Figure 8 f note that Tom won at Table 3 in the first 
tournament and was bumped up to Table 2, At Table 2 
he was the low scorer* so for the third week's tourna- 
ment he will compete at Table 3 again, Sylvia was 
the middle scorer at Table 3 in the first tournament, so 
she stayed at Table 3; then she lost in the second 
tournament and Isjnoved to Table 4, 

5. Count the number of students assigned to each 
table for next week's tournament. Most tables should 
have three students; as many as two may have four. 
If table assignments do not come out this way, make 
some changes m table assignments so that they do. 

Figure 7, Tournament Bumping Procedures 
T — Top Scorer U = Middle Scorer - L = Low Scorer 




Note that in Figure 8, Tyrone won at Table 1 twice, 
but did not change tables because there was no place 
to go higher than Table 1, Shirley and Kim lost at Table 
5 f but were not "bumped down" because Table 5 Is the 
lowest table. 

Publicising the Results 

The motivational force that TGT generates is greatly 
enhanced when public announcements, bulletin board 
displays, and newsletters are used to publicize the 
tournament results and indicate their importance. Of 
the three* the newsletter is perhaps the most effective 
in creating a sense of excitement regarding the tourna- 
ment and the students* performances. 

The newsletter is also easy to produce. It can be 
written or typed on a ditto master and then run off and 
distributed to each student. It is best to have the news- 
letter out as soon as possible after each tournament 
If you are using weekly games, or after every second 
tournament if you are play*ng the games twice a week. 
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Figure 8. Sample Tournament Score Sheet With Bumping (Five Tournament Tables) 



Student 



Sam 



SARA M 



Team 



TOURNAMENT SCORE SHEET (TGT) 
Tournament Number: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 



Orioles 



Cougars 



10 



11 



12 



13 



8L 



0 



MARiA 



Liz 



Orioles 



Cougar^ 



SVLV/A 



k/h'.z_ Kids 



Tom 



TAa/VA 



vVhia Kids 



Car la 



a y-.s 



Shir 




Results of 
Most Recent 
Tournament 



f Tournament Table 
Assignment for 
Next Tournament 



Figure 9, Sample TQT N&wsieiter 
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4th Week March 28 

FLASH 1 Fantastic rour Sweeps Language Arts Tournament! 

The Fantastic Four was the winning team this week with a total of 22 points. - John T/7 
Kris, and Alvin put in outstanding performances for the Four 5 each contributing six points 
to their team. Their victory brings the Four to second place in the National League stand- 
1ngs s only six points behind. the leading Giants! 

Hot on the heels of the Fantastic Four were the Brain Busters with 21 points. Anita 
and Tanya helped the team out with victories at their tables, while Peter tied for first at 
his. The Brain Busters are still in third place In National League competition, but are 
moving up fast! 

Third this week were the American League Geniuses with 18 points. They were helped out 
by Kevin and Lisa A. 5 both table winners. Other table winners were Lisa P. of the Daredevils 
and Mike of the Grammar Haters, 



THIS WEEK'S SCORES 



1ST — Fantastic 


Four 




2ND—Brain 


Busters 




3RD— Geniuses 




John T. 


6 




Anita 


6 




Mark 


4 


Mary 


4 




Peter 


5 




Kevin 


6 


Kris 


6 




Darryl 
Tanya 


4 




Lisa A. 


6 


Alvin 


6 




6 




John F, 


4 




22 






21 




Dewanda 


2 
















'2/18 


Daredevils 




Giants 




Chipmunks 




Grammar Hal 


:ers 


Lisa P. j 


6 


Robert 


4 


Carol int 


S 


Sarah 


2 


Henry 


2 


Eric 


2' 


Jerry 


2 


Wi 1 ly 


? 


Cindi 


A 


Sharon 


2 


Charlene 


3 


Mike 


6 


Fred» 


4 


Sylvia 


4 


James 


2 


Theresa 


' 3 












John H, 


2 




Tf 




TT 




T2 




15/12 



SEASON'S STANDING FOURTH WEEK 

National League American League 

TEAM SEASON SCORE TEAM SEASON SCORE 

Giants 78 Grammer Haters 74 

Fantastic Four , 72 Geniuses • 65 

Brain Busters 66 Daredevils 57 

Chipmunks 59 
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When the team summary sheets are completed (see 
Figure 6), it is easy to transfer the information for the 
last recorded round into the newsletter format, The 
team summary sheets contain columns for several 
rounds (weeks) of the tournament. After the sheets are 
completed, it is simply a matter of sorting them, once 
to rank the team scores for the day from highest to 
lowest, and once to rank the team scores forth© sea- 
son. Then transfer the Information to the newsletter, 

A sample TGT newsletter is reproduced in Figure 9, 
You will want to use your own style to individualize 
the newsletter for your class, but the following infor- 
mation should appear in each newsletter: 

1, A record of the performance of each team in the 
most recent tournament(s), including each team's 
rank for the week. This is the most important 
piece of information. The members of the teams 
in first, second, and third place that week should 
also bt Included, 

2, Cumulative team standings. 

3, Tournament table winners (omitting at which 
table the student won), 

4, A complete listing by team of the tournament 
points earned by each student, (Optional) 

The newsletter can be both informative and fun to 
read. You will want to highlight the week's successful 
teams and mention the tournament table winners and 
also encourage teams or individuals who did not win 
but did better than usual. 

On the day you distribute the newsletter, announce 
the winning teams to the entire class and make it clear 
that team success is important to you, if you are hold- 
ing a tournament more than once a week, announce 
the team scores after each tournament, even though 
there will be only one newsletter per week. The more 
enthusiasm you show, thejiiore importance the stu- 
dents will attach to team success. In addition to the 
usual newsletter features* you might Include a note to 
parents explaining TGT and the newsletter. Your state- 
ment could be modeled on the following: 



Dear Parents: 

This newsletter is part of a new program in 
's class, This program is called 
Teams-Games-Tournaments, or TGT. In TGT, stu- 
dents work on learning exercises to add points to 
a team score. The teams work together to prepare 
their members for the games. Being on a winning 
. team or contributing a high number of points to a 
team is an honor, as it indicates that a student 
has worked well with his or her team. 
1 If you have any questions or comments, please 
share them with.me. 



Weekly Se&edxLle ikf£« the First Week 

After the introductory week, we recommend the fol- 
lowing weekly schedule for TGT: 



Mon, 


Tues, 


Wed, 


Thurs, 


FrL 


Teach 


Teach 


Teach 


Team 


Tourna- 


Lesson 


Lesson 


Lesson 


Practice 


ment 


(or other 


(or other 








activity) 


activity) 









Of course, you may change this schedule to fit your 
needs; for example, some teachers have used two 
tournaments per week, If your lesson takes only one 
period, use the two extra days for other activities, 
"Other activities'* could include anything outside of the 
TGT unit. For example, in an English class you might 
use Monday and Tuesday for literature study, and 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday for a TGT grammar 
unit, In math, you might teach Roman numerals on 
Monday and Tuesday and switch to a TGT unit on area 
for the rest of the week, 

Ending tRe Tournament 

You should end the tournament after six to ten 
weeks. If you use TGT for more than ten weeks, break 
the time into at least two separate tournaments. When 
you decide to end the tournament, give the teams at 
least a week's notice. They will want to prepare for the 
final round and try to improve their season record. If 
you plan to continue with TGT, reassign the teams and 
start all over again. This gives students who have been 
on losing teams a chance to do better, and gives 
everyone a chance to make new friends. 

If you have leagues in your class, arrange a playoff . 
in which the top teams from both leagues compete on 
the final day of the tournament, if two four-parson teams 
are involved, create four two-person tournament tables, 
with the top players from both teams competing at 
Table 1, the second most successful players at Table 2, 
etc. Be sure to tell the, playoff teams which game(s) 
will be used, to give them a chance to prepare. 

If you have several TGT classes in your school, an 
interclass playoff can be an exciting conclusion for the 
students, After determining the top team in each class, 
have this team represent the class. These playoffs are 
often conducted by teachers during after-school hours 
to avoid scheduling problems, The results of the playoff 
should be shared with all the participating classes, and i 
ideally, with the entire school, Such playoffs will be a 
rewarding experience for both you and the students. 
In contrast to most academic competitions In which 
only the brightest students participate, TGT tourna- 
ments involve students from all ability levels, 



Sfrodsart Taams-AehuleTOmart Divisions 



STAD Is a simpliflcatiori of TGT. STAD replaces the 
TGT games with a quiz. This reduces the classroom 
time required to use a team technique, although it 
requires the teacher to spend somewhat more time 
after class grading quizzes. STAD Is clearly focused on 
team cooperation and does not Include individual com- 
petition as in TGT, You may use STAD In combination 
with TGT, alternating quizzes with games. 



OViSKVXEW 

The class presentations, teams and team practice, 
worksheets, and class newsletter used in STAD are the 
same as those used in TGT, Games and tournaments 
are not used; they are replaced by quizzes and by a " 
system called "bonus points" that specifically reward 
students for special improvement on any given quiz. 

Quizzes 

The quizzes in STAD are just like the game sheets 
in TGT. The same sheets can be used as quizzes or 
game sheets. For instructions on making your own 
worksheets and quizzes, see Appendix 3, 

Quiz scores are made Into team scores by first trans- 
forming them into "points" comparable to TGT points, 
fimd then summing the contributions made by each 
team member. The Individual contributions also include 
"bonus points" (see below). 

Bonus Points \ 

The Idea behind bonus points Is to make it possible 
for low or average achieving students to make an out- 
standing contribution to their team scores if they do 
their best on a quiz, regardless of what their "best" is. 
Students receive bonus points if they do better on a 
given quiz than others who have done about as well 
as they have In the past. To make this comparison 
easier, students who are about the same in past per- 
formance are assigned to six-member "achievement 
divisions." When a student's score stands out signifi- 
cantly from those of the five other students in his or 
her division, the student earns four bonus points; if the 
student is the highest In his or her division but is not 
substantially different from the rest of the division, he 
or she receives two bonus points. These points are In 
addition to the points earned on the quiz Itself, 



mi&Uff(i to ote ; stad 

Material* 

The materials for STAD are the same as for TGT, 
The v/orksheets and answer sheets are the same, and 
the game sheets in TGT can be used as quizzes in 



STAD, Also, you will use quiz score sheets instead of 
tournament score sheets (see Figure 10). 

Assigning Students to Teams 

Assign students to teams exactly as you would for 
TGT (see p, 11), 

Assigning Students to Initial Achievement Divisions 

On a quiz score sheet, make a list of the students in 
your class ranked from highest to lowest in past per- 
formance, using whatever Information you have — test 
scores, grades, or your own judgment are ail appro- 
priate criteria. Then assign the top six students to 
Division 1, the next six to Division 2, and so on. If there 
are one or two students left over, combine them with 
the last division; if there are three or more you may 
have a small division. Do not inform students of their 
divisional assignments: divisions are useful only as 
reference groups for students' scores. 



irTTRODTTCIJCTG SXAD TO XO'Om OIiASS 

Before you begin to use STAD In your class, you will 
need the following materials: * 

1. Your lesson plan for lesson 1, 

2, Worksheet number 1 and answer sheets (one of 
eaetr^for every two students). 
Quiz number 1 (one for each student). 
Team summary sheets filled out with the names 
of the team members (team name blank). 

5. Your list of students ranked from highest to low- 4 
est In past academic performance on a quiz score 
sheet, with initial division placements filled in. 



3, 
4, 



Suggested Schedule for Introducing STAD 



Day 1 


T3ay 2 


Day 3 


Day 4 


Teach 
Lesson 1 • 
(or free day) 


Teach 
, Lesson 1 


Introduce 
Teams end 
Team Practice 


Team 
Practice 


* - 




sessions . 
(worksheets) 


Quiz 



Step It first Wesson r . 

You will need: 

* Your lesson plan for lesson 1, 

Simply inform students that you will be starting a new 
unit, Then teach lesson 1, taking as many periods as 
you need. 
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Step Si Introducing Team Assignments and 
Team Faraetie© 

You will need: 

# One copy of the worksheet and answer sheet for 
every two students, 

» The team summary sheets filled out with team 
members' names (team name blank), 

1 , introduce Teams 

In your Introduction, you might say the following: 

"For the next several weeks, we are going to 
use a new way of learning. It is called 'STAC', 
which stands for Student Teams-Achievement 
Divisions, in STAD, you will be working on a team. 
Being on a team and helping each other will help 
you learn the material we study in class. To see 
how well you learn, each of you will take quizzes 
on the material I present in class and you study in 
your teams. The better you do on these quizzes, 
the higher your team score, 

"Each week you and your teammates will have a 
chance to work together to practice and help each 
other get ready to take the quizzes. Today i am 
going to assign you to teams. Then you will have 
some time to work together and prepare each 
other for the quiz that you will take tomorrow." ^ 

2, K Inform Students of Their Team Assignments * 

"Now I will tell you\vhieh teams you will be on\ 
When I read your name, find your teammates and \ 
sit next to them. Then choose a team name. 
Choose a good one, because you will use it for 
several weeks," 

Read the names of the members of each team and 
point out a place for the team to assemble. Students 
should move desks together to face each other or move 
to common tables. While the teams are deciding on 
names* pass out two copies of the worksheet and 
answer sheet for lessor 1 to each team. Record the 
team names chosen by the teams on the team summary 
sheets, 

3, Introduce Team Practice 

When teammates have agreed upon a name and 

settled down, continue as follows: 

"The purpose of the team you are in now is to 
prepare its members for quizzes that we will have 
each week. On the quizzes, you will each have a 
chance to add points to your team scores by show- 
ing how much you have learned. Each team will 
have a chance to practice together the day before 

- the quiz, The Idea of team practice is to give team- 
mates an opportunity to help each other learn so 
tfiat the whole team can do well on the quizzes. 
You may practice as a team however you wish, 

3 but I will show you one way of practicing that may 
helpyou, 

"You have in front of you a worksheet and an 



answer sheet covering the material I just pre- 
sented, Every team should have two worksheets 
and two answe* sheets. Find your worksheets and 
answer sheets," 

Allow time for students to find worksheets and an- 
swer sheets. Then ask for a volunteer to help you 
demonstrate team practice. Make sure ou have every- 
one^ attention before you continue with the following: 
"If you look at the worksheet you will see a set 
of instructions and a list of items. The quiz you will 
take tomorrow will have questions like those on the 
worksheet. Your job as a team will be to try to 
teach every item on the worksheet to every team 
member, To do this, you would first divide into 
groups of two or three within your teams. Then you 
may quiz each other on the items. If your partner 
makes a mistake, try to help him or her understand 
the language rule that is involved, as well as learn 
the correct answer, In other words, you will be each 
others* teachers. I will show you how this works." 

Demonstrate peer tutoring with your volunteer, 
Use examples from your first lesson or any other work- 
sheet, or you may use the following examples. If you 
do, say to your volunteer: "I'm going to read you some 
groups of words, and I want you to tell me if they are 
sentences or non-sentences, 11 

A, The cat. 

(Allow the volunteer to respond, if he or she says 
H non-sentence, M say "You're right. The cat* is not a 
sentence because it does not express a complete 
thought and does not contain a verb, If I said The cat 
singSjM would have had a complete sentence, because 
'sings' is a verb and the sentence now expresses a 
complete thought," If the volunteer responds incor- 
rectly, correct him or her and give the same explana- 
tion.) 

B, The efephant stepped on Sam, 

(Allow the volunteer to respond, and explain the 
answer as above. Then let the volunteer quiz you from 
your own worksheet to show that the tutoring Is a two- 
way process, Make some mistakes on purpose to let 
the volunteer practice correcting you,) r 
If there is still time in the period, continue as follows: 

"Now you may divide Into groups of two or three 
within your teams and begin to quiz each other on 
the worksheet Items, Use the answer sheets to 
check your answers. If you don't understand why 
an answer is as It is, first discuss it with your team- 
mates, and then you may ask me. Do not write on 
the worksheets — they are only for you to practice 
with* The idea' is .to use the worksheets to learn 
and to help your teammates learn — you are not 
finished with your worksheet until you and all of 
your teammates know the material. The quiz on this 
material will be given tomorrow, so be sure to study 
well today. Are there any questions? . . . Go ahead 

i 23 . 



and form into groups of two or three in your teams 
and practice with your worksheets i ,, 

Allow students to work in teams for the remainder 
.of the period. 

Step 3? Team FMCtice and Qui* 
You will need: 

• Team summary sheets, 

» Enough copies of the worksheet and answer sheet 
for lesson 1, 

• Enough copies of the first quiz for each student, 

1* Team Practice 

As students come into class, have them move their 
desks to get into their teams again. You may need to 
remind students of their team assignments. If you wish, 
you may take ten or fifteen minutes to review your 
lesson. Then pass out two copies of the first worksheet • - 
to each team. Do not encourage students to write on 
their worksheets (but you may allow them to use 
scratch paper). Try to reinforce the Idea that the work- 
sheets are study aids, not-semsthing that should be 
filled out and handed in. Let students work in their 
teams for thf rest of the period. - 

One problem that sometimes arises at this point is 
that of students who study for five or ten minutes and 
then say they are finished. If this happens, remind 
students that they will soon be taking a quiz in which 
they will need to know the material. If students claim 
to know the material, remind them to help those on 
their teams who don't — the whole team has to do well 
if they are to be successful as a team, 

2. Quiz 

Fifteen minutes before the end of the class period, 
have students put away all materials and take the quiz. 
Have students move their desks apart if possible to. . 
minimize the possibility of copying. 

After Quia 3>a^ 

Scoring Quizzes and Assigning Points, As soon as 
possible after the day on which you give the quizzes, 
score the students* quizzes. On each student's quiz 
put the number or percentage right and the number of 
points earned. Give points the way you give grades, 
establishing a curve or using a set percentage criteria, 
Appendix 1 contains a score-to-percentage converter, 
The chart below gives the points for each grade. You 
may oF may not wish to put the actual grades on stu- 
dent's papers, but do put the points on each, including 
bonus points (see below). 

Bonus Points. In addition to the points listed above, 
students can earn "bonus points/ 1 for d6ing better than 
expected, The rationale for bonus points is outlined in, 
the overview. One or two students at most should earn 
four bonus points for ^exceptional increases over their 
usual performance levels; several additional students 
may earn two bonus points for doing better than the 
others in their achievement divisions. 



Suggested Point Criteria 



Grade l Number of Points 

A 6 

B+ 5 

B 4 

C-f 3 

C 2 

D * ■ ■ 1 

F 0 



in giving bonus points, be sure to take Into account 
the difficulty of the quiz, A perfect paper may not be 
exceptional for a good student on an easy quiz, but 
an 85% score might be exceptional for a poor student 
on a difficult quiz. The purpose of the achievement 
divisions Is to provide a reference point for bonus 
points. In most cases, the students who scored the 
highest in their divisions are those that should receive 
bonus points. However, sometimes none of the scores 
In a division stand out from the others at all, in which 
case ho one should receive bonus points; in gthers, 
two or more students in a division have clearly done 
a better job thin usual, and you might give bonus points 
to more than one student in a division. 

When you have figured the bonus points, put the 
scores, points, and bonus point^for each student on / 
the quiz score sheet. Figure 10 illustrates a quiz score 
sheet, 

Changing Divisions 

After a few weeks, it is often apparent that some 
students are not in* the most appropriate divisions. 
Some may be consistently earning bonus points, and 
others seem to be trying but are scoring well below the 
others in their divisions. When this happens, do not 
hesitate to change division assignments to make it a 
little easier or a little harder for students to earn bonus 
points. Again, do not tell students about their divisional 
assignments. 

Try to avoid always giving four bonus points to the 
same students. Even very good students can Jam bonus 
points, particularly if they get perfect or near-perfect 
scores on difficult quizzes. However, most bonus points 
should be given to low or average performing students 
to give those students a special incentive to do their 
best and to motivate their teammates to spind extra 
time helping them. Also, avoid giving bonus points too 
freely, or they will lose their uniqueness. 

Seam 8 c or on * 

Team scores are figured just as In TGT. Simply put 
the points each student earns (including boaus points, 
if any) on his team summary sheet, and then add up 
the team scores. If there are more ortess than four 
team members, use Appendix 2 or prorate the scores, 

Newsletters 

Regardless of whether you give one or two quizzes 
per week, you should prepare one newsletter each 



Figure TO, Quiz Score Sheet (STAB and Jigsaw) 
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Figure 11. Sample ST AD Newsletter 
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Calculators Qutfigure Class in STAD Competition 



The Calculators (Maria, John S . , Samantha 3 and Willy) 
place this week, with double bonus points, earned by John S 
by Samantha, Their big win this week moves the Calculator 
all standings—not bad for a team that started last! The 



calculated thei 
, and single bo 
s into third pla 
Pigers (Ralph* J 



Leona) clawed their way into a second place tie with the Little Professors 
Charles, Martha, and Pat), Sara won bonus points for the Tigers and Char! 



both won bonus points for the Little Professors, The Little 
place .in the overall standings, but now score just behing the 
in the overall score is still the Math Monsters (Roy, Martin, 
their fourth place this week gives the hard-charging Tigers a 



Professors s 
Calculators, 
Tanya s and D 
good chance 



the lead next week! Martin won bonus points for the Math Monsters., 
winners were Lisa (Einsteins) and Charlene (Brains), 



Other 



r way into first 
nus points earned 
ee in the over- 
oe s Sara , and 

(Scott, Andrea, 
es and Martha 
tay in fourth 
First place 
onna) , but - . 
to leap, into 
bonus point 



This 
Rank 



Week s s 



(Tie) 



1st - "Calculators 

2nd - Tigers 

2nd - 1 ittle Professors 

4th - wath Monsters 

5th - Einsteins 

6th Fractions 

7th - Brains 



This Week 1 s 
Score 

27 
20 
20 
19 
17 
16 

14 ' 



Overal 1 
Score 

§4 
102 

90^ 
105 

72 
85 

81 , 



Overall 
Rank 

3 

. , 2 
4 

1 - 
7 

5. 
6 



Bonus Points and Perfect Papers 



Double Bonus 
Bonus 



John S. - . (Calculators) 

Lisa ^ (Einsteins) 

Samarttna (Calculators) 

Charlene (Brains) 

Martin (Math Monsters) -B 

Sara (Tigers) ° 

Charles (Little Professors) 

Martha-, (Little Professors) v * 

Perfect Papers - John S. , Sara, Martha, Eileen f v Jim, and Derek 



as 
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vyeek. Most teachers prefer to prepare the newsletter 
over the weekend, and to distribute it first thing Mon- 
day morning. The newsletter contents are like those of 
the TGT newsletters; emphasize the weekly team scores 
as the most important feature. However, in a STAD \ 
newsletter you should also recognize students who 
earned bonus points for exceptional performance and 
students who got perfect papers. Always mention a 
student's team when you mention his name, and list the 
team members when you mention a team. This makes 
the team realize how important each member's score 
is to the team score, A sample STAD newsletter Is pre- 
sented in Figure 11. This newsletter contains the infor- 
mation taken from the quiz score sheet in Figure 10, , 

Weekly Seksdml© After the Jtost Week 
. After the introductory week, STAD units may be used 
either.once or twice each week* We recommend the 
following schedule: 



Mom 


Tubs, 


Wed, 


Thurs, 


FrL 


Teach 


Teach 


Teach 


Teach 


Team 


Lesson 


Lesson 


Lesson. 


Lesson 


Practice 


(or other 


(or other 


(or other 


Team 


Quiz- 


activity) 


activity) 


activity) 


Practice 



Jigsaw Is a technique developed by Elliot Aronson 
and hif associates at the University of Texas and the 
University of California at Santa Cruz, It a relatively 
.simple technique, designed to increase students' sense 
of responsibility for their learning by making each one 
an "expert" on one part of an Instructional unit, and 
then having each student teach the part on which he is 
an "expert'* to the others on his team?9igsaw4i is based 
on Aronson's original Jigsaw concept, but has many 
different features. The original Jigsaw design is pre- 
sented in a section-following this one. 
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Jigsaw II can be used whenever the material to be 
studied is In narrative form. 1 It Is most appropriate in 
such.subjects as social studies, literature, some parts 
of science, and related areas in which concepts rather 
than rote memory Is the goal. The basic "raw material" 
for Jigsaw II should be a chapter, story, biography, or 
similar narrative or descriptive material. 

In Jigsaw II, students work in heterogeneous teams 
as in TGT and STAD, The students are assigned chap- 
ters or other units to read, and are given "expert 
sheets" which contain different topics for each team 



If you wish to teach two STAD units per week, you 
might use one on Monday and Tuesday, do something 
else on Wednesday, and use the second on Thursday 
andFriday* 

Hading ttoa Team Competition 

As In TGT, the team competition in STAD should go 
on for no more than six to ten weeks before students 
should be assigned to new teams and the process 
begun again. 

Combining TQT with ST/U3 

It Is easy to combine TQT and STAD. You may alter- 
nate between them (quiz one week, tournament the 
next), or use the tournament less frequently as a special 
activity. Students clearly prefer TGT to STAD because 
of the tournaments, but the tournaments take more time 
than the quizzes and take somewhat more organiza- 
tion. Particularly if you ^>lan to use teams over a long 
period, you should vary your activities to keep the pro= 
grarfKfresh and interesting, Alternating STAD and TGT 
helps accomplish this goal. 

When you useTQT and STAD together, you should 
keep your main records on a quiz score sheet. Just 
leave the score (%) blank when you have a tourna- 
ment, but fill In the tournament score under "points," 
You will still need to use the tournament score sheet 
to keep the bumping straight r 



member to focus on as he or she reads. When everyone 
has finished reading, students from different teams who 
had the same topics meet to discuss their topics in an 
"expert group" for about 30 minutes. The "experts" 
then return to their teams and take turns teaching their 
teammates about their topics. Finally, all of the team 
members take a quiz that covers all of the topics, and 
the quiz score becomes a team score as In STAD, Also 
as in STAD, bonus points are given to students who 
perform significantly better than others who are like 
them In past performance. Thus, students are motivated 
to study the material well and to work hard m their 
expert groups so that they can help their team do well. 
The kejfcto Jigsaw Is Interdependence — every student 
depends on his or her teammates to provide the infor- 
mation necessa ry to d o well "on t he q u izzes. " 

PBJEEAHIJTG TO USE JIG&AW H 
Materials 

Before you begin, you need to make an "expert 
sheet" and a quiz for each section of material, At 
present, there are no Team Learning Project materials 
for Jigsaw, but preparing your own materials is not 
difficult, ^ 



Jigsaw XX 



To make your materials, follow these steps: 

1, Find several chapters, stories, or other units that 
each cover the amount of material you would like to 
cover in a two- to three-day lesson* If you plan to have 
Students read in class, the sections should not require 
more than a half hour to read; if you plan to assign the . 
reading for homework, they can be longer. 

2, Make an "expert sheet** for each unit. An expert 
sheet is a sheet of paper that tells students what they 
should concentrate on while they read, and tells them 
which expert group they will work with. It consists of 
four topics that are central to the chapter. For example, 
the first "expert sheet" for the Level Four Harcourt- 
Brace social studies book concerns a section on the 
Blackfoot indian tribes that is used to illustrate a num- 
ber of concepts about groups, group norms, leadership, 
and so on. The "expert sheet* 1 for that section is as 
follows: 



Expert Sheet 

"The Blackfoot** 

To read: Pages 3-9 and 11-12, 
Topics: 

1 . How were Blackfoot men expected to act? 

2. What is a group and what does it do? What 
were the most important groups for the 
Blackfoot? 

3, ^What did Blackfoot bands and clubs do? 

4, What were the Blackfoot customs and tra- 
ditions? 



- As much as possible, the topics should cover issues 
that appear throughout the chapter, instead of issues 
that appear only once. For example, if the class were 
reading Tom Sawyer, a good topic might be "How did 
Tom feel about his community?", which appears 
throughout the book, as opposed to "What happened 
to To/n and Huck Finn when they ran away?", which a 
student could learn by reading' only a section of the 
book. Another expert sheet Is shown in Appendix 4, 

3, Make a quiz for each unit. The quiz should con- 
sist of eight questions, two for each topic, The questions 
should require considerable understanding, because 
the students will have had plenty of time to discuss 
their topics in depth, and easy questions would fail to 
challenge students who had done a "good job in prepa- 
ration . However, the questions should hot be obscure" 
In the Blackfoot example, the first two questions were 
as follows: 

1 A: Which of the following was not an expected 
t way of behaving for a Blackfoot man? 

A. He was expected to be brave 

B. He was expected tp brag about how many 
of the enemy tribe he had touched 

C. He was expected to clean buffalo meat 

D. He was expected to share buffalo meat 

\ 4 £ 



IS: What are norms of behavior? 

A, AM the ways of acting that people in a 
g.oup have 

B. The ways people in a group expect them- 
selves and other members of the group 
lo act 

C a Records of great deeds 

p 5 Sharing food with the very old 



All students must answer a>l questions, but the stu- 
dent who had the topic that the question is on gets 
double credit for that question. Thus, there are ten pos- 
sible points on each quiz — - two each for the two 
questions on the student's topic, and one each for the 
six other questions. The quiz should take no more than 
ten minutes, A complete sample quiz is presented In 
Appendix 4, 

Assigning Students to Teams 

Assign students to four- or five-member hetero- 
geneous teams exactly as in TGT and STAD (see p, 11), 

Assigning Students to Asntovsment Divisions 

Rank students on past performance and assign thejn 
to achievement divisions exactly as for STAD (see 
p. 21), Use a quiz score sheet to record the initial 
division placement as well as all scores, bonus points, 
and changes in division assignment, 

Schodnloo 

Scheduling of Jigsaw II depends on whether or not 
you assign the reading as homework, how long It takes 
students to read the material in class if you don*t assign 
it as homework, and how much time you wish to set 
aside for the Jigsaw units, The sequence of activities 
and approximate times required are presented below; 
you may shorten or lengthen the suggested times to fit 
your schedule and the time needed for your particular 
materials, 

Sequence of Jigsaw activities: 

1. Pass out expert sheets and assign topics (about 
5 minutes), 

2. Students read material (about 30 minutes). 

3. Students meet In expert groups (about 20 
minutes); 

4. Students return to report to their teams (about 
20 minutes). 

5. Quiz (about 10 minutes), 

- Total time: 85 minutes 

JIGSAW II TO YOITR CLASS C 

Before you begin to use Jigsaw II in your cfass, you 
will need to have ready the following materials: 
1. Student copies of the reading unit you plan to 
use (chapter, story, etc.). 
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2, An "expert sheet" foreach student. 

3, A quiz for each student. 

4. Team summary sheets filled out with the names 
of the team members (team name blank), 

5. A quiz score sheet filled out with students' names 
ranked by achievement division. 

Suggested Schedule for Introducing Jigsaw II 



Day 1 



Day 2 



Day 3 



Introduce the 
idea of Jigsaw II 
and team 
assignment 



Finish Reading 
Expert Groups 



Team members 
return and 
report to team 

Quiz 



Assign topics 
and 

begin reading 



Step 1: Intra dmye Jigsaw K 
You will need: 

• Copies of your reading unit for each student, 

• An "expert sheet" for e^gh student, 

• Team summary sheets filled out with the names of 
the team members (team name blank), 

1, Introduce the Idea of Jigsaw II 

To explain Jigsaw II to the students, you might say 
the following: . , 

"For the next several weeks we are going to be 
using a new way of learning. It is called Jigsaw, 
In Jigsaw, you will work in learning teams to study 
reading material. Each of you will have a special 
topic to learn about. After you have read the ma- 
terial, you will discuss your topic with members of 
other.teams, and then you will return to your team 
as an expert to teach your teammates about your 
topic. Finally, everyone will be quizzed on all of 
the topics. The topics are like the pieces of a puz- 
zle—each expert will be working to fit his or her 
piece in so that the whole team can do well on the 
quiz. At the end of the week, you will- receive a 
newsletter which will tell which teams have done 
the best on their quizzes*" 

2, Inform Students of Their Team Assignments 

"Now I will tell you which team you will be on, 
When I read your name, find your teammates and 
sit next to them. Then choose a team name. Choose 
a good one, because you will use It for several 
weeks," 

Read the names of the members of each team and 
point out a place for them to assemble. Students should 
move desks together to face each other or move to 
common tables. Record the names chosen by the teams 
on the team summary sheets, 

3, Pass out Reading Material and Expert Sheets 
When teammates have agreed upon a name and 



settled down, pass out the reading material and expert 
sheets to each student. Then continue as follows; 

"As f mentioned before, the idea behind Jigsaw 
is that each student becomes an expert on a par- 
ticular topic and then teaches it to his or her team- 
mates. The first step in this process is to get a 
topic and then to read the material, looking in par- 
ticular for information about that topic, in a mo- 
ment, I will come around to assign you to topics. 
When I do, you may begin reading the pages indi- 
cated on your "expert sheets," Be sure to read 
carefully, so that you may learn about the material 
in general and your own topic in particular," 
Go from team to team assigning students to topics. 
Make the assignments randomly; it is not important 
who gets which topics = As you assign topics, have the 
students start reading and let them read until the end 
of the period. Remind students to be sure to bring their 
expert sheets back for the next class period, * 

Step Si Introducing Expert Groups 

You will need: 

» Your reading materials, 

7, Finish Reading 

Let the students finish their reading. Ask those who 
finish early to go back over the material to be sure 
they understand it, 

2, introduce Expert Groups 

As soon as almost all students have finished reading, 

introduce expert groups as follows: 

"Now you will all have a chance to discuss your 
topics with others who have the- same topic, In a 
moment, I will ask everyone who has topic 1 to get 
together, everyone who has topic 2 to get together, 
and so on. In these expert groups you will be able 
to talk about your topic to "decide what the most 
important things are about It, You should share your - 
information so that others will share theirs. I will 
appoint, a leader for each expert group just for 
today. The leader's job Is to make sure that the 
expert group does its job well by trying to get every 
student In the expert group to help add ideas. Are 
there any questions?" 

Point out a place for each expert group to assemble: 
If there are more than seven students in one group, 
break the group in two, Appoint a leader for each 
g rb Up, The leader d oes hot have to be~a good stu denTf 
When the students are in their expert groups, have them 
start discussing their topics. Encourage them to try to 
anticipate what might be on the quiz, and recommend 
that they make lists of what they feel are Important .* 
answers to the questions asked in the topics. Work with 
each expert group, one at a time, to help them struc- 
ture their task and use the time effectively. You may 
wish to give the expert groups special hints so that 
they will have truly unique information to bring back 
to their teams. 
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Let the students work In their expert groups for the 
rest of the period. 

Stop 3s Team Reports and Q*l1e 

You will need: 

* Your reading materials, 

# A copy of the quiz for each student. 

1. Team Reports 

Have students return to their teams and report on 
what they learned in their expert groups. Again, the 
students should emphasize the main points and antici- 
pate what might be on the quiz in preparing their 
teammates. If you wish, you may have a class discus- 
sion of the material following the team reports. If you 



do, try to draw on the "experts" in the discussion to 
emphasize their special skills and knowledge, 

2, Quiz 

Fifteen minutes before the end of the period, have 
students put away their materials and take the quiz, 

Aftw Bay 5 

Treat Jigsaw scores exactly as you would STAD 
scores, except that you may use the scores themselves 
without translating them to grades If you wish. Give 
bonus points to students who perform higher than 
usual (or higher than others in th^ir divisions)- exactly 
as for STAD, and then compute team scores and write 
the newsletter as for STAD. 



Aronson's original Jigsaw technique resembles 
Jigsaw II in most respects, but also has some important 
differences. In the original Jigsaw, students reed indi- 
vidual sections that are entirely different from those 
read by their teammates. This has the benefit of making 
the "experts" possessors of completely unique Infor- 
mation, and thus makes the teams value each team 
member's contribution that much more. For example, 
in a unit on Chile, one student might have a unit on - 
Chile's economy, another on its geography, a third on 
its history, etc. To know all about Chile, a student has 
to rely on his teammates. Original Jigsaw also takes 
less time than Jigsaw II because the readings are 
shorter, being only a part of the total unit to be studied. 

The most difficult part of original Jigsaw, and the 
reason that Jigsaw if is presented first in this manual, 
is that each of the individual sections must be written 
so that they are comprehensible by themselves. Exist- 
ing materials cannot be used as in Jigsaw M; books 
can rarely be divided neatly into sections that make 
any sense without the other sections. For example, in 
a biography of Alexander Hamilton, the part that de- 
scribes his duel with Aaron Burr would assume that the 
reader knew who both men were (having read the rest 
of the biography). Preparing an Original Jigsaw unit 
involves rewriting materials to fit the Jigsaw format. 
Jigsaw II has the added advantage of having all stu- 
dents read all of the material, which may make unified 
concepts easier to understand. 



gsaw 

If you wish to use original Jigsaw to capitalize on its 
special features that give the "experts" s unique infor- 
mation (which may contribute to Jigsaw's positive 
effects on students* self-esteem), use Jigsaw II with the 
following modifications: 

1. Write units that present unique information about 
a subject but make sense by themselves. This can be 
done by cutting apart texts and adding informatic i as 
needed, or by writing completely new material. 

2. Original Jigsaw uses five- or six-member teams 
and five topics for each unit 

3. Original Jigsaw uses team leaders, and strongly - 
emphasizes team building exercises before and during 
use of the technique. Team building involves activities 
that help the teams learn how to work together well and 
to get to know one another. Part of team building after 
the beginning, is process analysis, in which team mem- 
bers are asked to analyze the strengths and weak- 
nesses of their operation as a team. Of course, team 
building exercises may be used with any of the team 
techniques, - 

4. Original Jigsaw uses very few quizzes (if any), 
and does not use a team score, newsletter, or any other 
group contingency, Students simply receive individual 
grades, . 

For more Information on Ottglnal Jigsaw, please see 
The Jigsaw Classroom by Elliot Aronson (Beverly Hills, 
California: Sage Publications, 1978), 



Rutabaga' 



Rutabaga is a modification of TGT that is adapted to 
oral reading in the elementary grades. Students are 
assigned to teams as in TGT, but because the teams 
are heterogeneous, there will be students from different 
reading groups on each team. There is no teacher- ■ 
oriented instruction in Rutabaga. During team practice 
time, students read to each other in pairs or triads, 
gaining facility and ease in oral reading, Then, on 



tournament day, students are assigned to three- to 
four-member tournament tables as In TGT, However, 
no students are assigned to tables outside of their own 
reading groups. A small piece of masking tape Is placed 
on each, table where all students can reach it equally 
well, The students open their books to the section they 
had practiced in their teams, 
The first reader reads from the book. As he reads, 
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he leaves out a word of his choice and substitutes the 
word "rutabaga*" At that point, the others at the table 
compete to put their hands on the tape (often called 
the "rutabaga"). The first to cover the tape with his 
hand fills in the missing word If he is right, he receives 
one point; if he is wrong, he loses one point for guess- 
ing. The first reader may go for five "rutabagas," and 
then the student on his left becomes the reader. Be- 
cause the reader cannot earn any points, It is important 
to make sure at the end of the period that each student 
has read an equal number of times. At th* end of the 
period students tally their positive points and subtract 



their negative ones. The winner earns six points for - 
his team, second place earns four points, etc, just as 
in TGT, Rutabaga Is great fun, but it also gives students 
far more practice in oral reading than they could get 
in teacher-led reading groups, The structure is de- 
signed to motivate students to listen carefully to each 
other as well as to read frequently, and lets students 
read in a setting that is less threatening and more 
comfortable than the reading group, In combination 
with the usual reading group, Rutabaga may be 
an effective means of improving oral reading 
fluency. 



The FnU-Bigr Cooperative Model 



Team techniques can be used in combination with 
each other until they occupy a substantial portion of 
the school day. In a recent study, fifteen teachers of 
grades 2 through 5 used TGT in all of their mathematics 
classes, STAD in their language arts classes, and 
Jrgsaw II in their social studies classes. Some teachers 
also used Rutabaga in their reading groups. Students 
were in as many as three different teams, and most of 
their instructional day for a semester was taken up with 
team activities. A single newsletter was prepared in 
each school to announce the results of all of the team 
competitions. Teachers found the full-day model to be 
both workable and exciting. Many of them added team- 
related activities into their other subjects (such as 
science). The students also greatly enjoyed the 



process and seemed just as motivated and interested 
in the last week of the project as they were in the 

first. 

This study indicated that it is possible to change the 
classroom experience for elementary students from a 
competitive structure to a cooperative one over major 
portions of the school day. The full-day cooperative 
model made school a positive social experience for 
students, but also focused them clearly on learning 
goals and activities, There is no reason that many team 
techniques cannot be used at the same time at any 
level, elementary or secondary, and there is some indi- 
cation thatojsing more than one technique enhances 
each by reinforcing the notion that cooperation is the 
dominant classroom mode. 



Improvising — Basic Principles of Team Techniques 



Once you have had some experience with team 
techniques, you may wish to improvise, to adapt team 
techniques to your own situation or needs. If you do, 
try to follow these basic principles: . 

1, Make sure you have some kind of recognition or 
reward for successful teams. The stronger the desire 

of team members to have their team be successful, the 
more likely it is that they will cooperate with and help 
one another to do well, 

2, Try to make each student responsible for his or 
her own performance. That is, avoid team tasks in 
which there is a single "team product" that really could 
have been completed by one or two of the team mem- 
bers. We ail remember being In "lab groups" that were - 
supposed to prepare a single report — somehow, one 
student always wound up doing most of the work (and 
thus most of the learning), That is why the team scores 

in all of the student team learning/techniques are com- 
posed of the sum of individual scores on individual 
quizzes or games — all students must do well if the 
team Is to do well, and the team knows which students 
* need help and which have done the most to help the 
team. % 

3, Try to set up the scoring system so that students 
of all achievement levels have an opportunity to con- 



tribute^meaningfuliy to the team scores. This Is the, 
purpose of the tournament system in TGT and the bonus 
points in STAD, There are two reasons for this, First, 
it is important to set up a system c 1 .vards in which 
a student is likely to be rewarded fo* r ^ Teasing his 
level of performance over his usual i ... A , , so that all 
students are motivated to do their best. In traditional 
grading systems, some students are virtually guaran- 
teed A's and B's, while others can hardly do so well no 
matter how hard they try. This results in decreased 
motivation for everyone. In a system that rewards 
increases In performance rather than ability, every 
student can succeed or fail based on his own efforts. 
Second, a system that rewards increases in perform- 
ance is particularly Important in a team technique, as 
It makes, every team member's potential contribution 
large. Th s motivates team members to tutor the less 
able students, who might otherwise be ignored because 
they are perceived as unlikely to contribute much to 
the team' score anyway, 

If you -do make modifications in team techniques or 
if you develop new ones, please send us a description. 
We are in a continual process of revising and Improv- 
ing team techniques, and your ideas will certainly 
help us, 
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Absences anil Otter FroBleflas 



absences 

Absences are a problem in all team techniques both 
because the teams rely on their members* presence 
and because at the time team scores must be figured, 
it is usually impossible to know whether an absence 
was excused or unexcused, if most of the absences in 
your school are legitimate, when a student misses a 
tournament or a quiz simply prorate his team's score 
for that week. For example, if the absent student was 
on a four-member team, use Appendix 2 to prorate the 
team's score as. for a three-member team. 

If many or most of your absences are unexeused 
(skipping), give absent students a score of 2 for all 
techniques. However, in STAD or Jigsaw II, the student 
may make up the quiz within a day or two and receive 
the appropriate score, even though it won't count for 
his team scpre in the past week. 



WITHBEAWAIS AND W STTTDENTS 

If students withdraw from the class, try not to change 
team assignments as long as no team has fewer than 
three members. For new students, first try to assess 
their general level of academic performance. If they 
are high performers, place them on a team that needs 
help; if not, put them on a particularly successful team. 
Also, do not put them at the lowest table in TGT (or 
the lowest division in STAD) unless you know that they 
are low performers. If you have no idea about the new 
student's abilities, put them in the middle and be ready 
to change them as you see how they do. 



PROBLEMS WITH MAMS 

Occasionally students assigned to the same team 
cannot get along. However, allowing students to change 
teams at will upsets the team balance. Make changes 
in team assignments only if there seems to be little 
possibility that students can work out their differences. 
Never let students decide which tearnJijev/would like 
to be on, but make your own reassigrvments and stick 
with them, Being on a team may be harcHor some stu- 
dents at first, but we have seen dozens of teams that 
looked hopeless at first finally pull together and work 
effectively. If a student absolutely refuses to work with 
his team, allow him to work separately but count his 
score in the team score. In most cases, he'll eventually 
change his mind. An important part of your job in using 
a team technique is to set a tone of helpfulness, co- 
operation, and mutual support within teams, and to 
make it clear to your students that you value both good 
team relations and team successes, 

CHJLNGIWG TEAMS 

In all of the techniques, be sure to change teams 
and start the team competitions over again every six to 
ten weeks, both to keep the team competition from 
getting stale and to give members of losing teams a 
new chance, 

WRITS ITS! 

If you have problems or questions of any kind, how- 
ever small, write us! 
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Appendices 



flTOBWTHT 1. SCOBS TO-PBHCEHTAGE OOHTlIMi 

Raw ' , Total Number of Quiz Items 

Score 8 



1 13 

2 25 

3 38 

4 50 

5 63 

6 75 

7 88 

8 100 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
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35 
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20 


44 


37 
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22 
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48 
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*^4 
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24 


52 


43 




^' 
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26 


56 
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^1 
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5U 
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go 


JO 


30 


64 
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46 
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68 


57 




49 
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72 
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76 
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80 


67 
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84 
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73 
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EE 


4Q 
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77 




66 


ES 

OQ 


O 1 


4fi 


96 
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69 


60 


DO 
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83 




71 


63 


58 
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- ' 87 




74 


65 


58 


52 




90 




77 


, 68 


60 
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SO 


70 


62 


56 




97 




83 


73 


64 


58 




100 




86 


75 


67 
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89 


78 


69 
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91 


80 


1 71 


64 








94 


83 


73 


66 








97 


85 


76 


68 








100 


do 

. 90 
93 
95 
98 

100 


7A 

82 
84 

87X 
89 ^ 
91 
93 
96 

98 * 
100 


70 

72 
74 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
90 
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IfPllDS fEOaiOTS SCORES FOBfE&HS WlfH fWO^ THRSH, OR JTWU IOM31BS 





Raw 


Piwe-Memhef 








Scores 


Team 


Team 


Team 
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Making curriculum materials for TGT and STAD is 
very much like making worksheets and quizzes for any 
instructional unit, In fact, you may use worksheets and 
quizzes you have made before as TGT worksheets and 
games or as STAD worksheets and quizzes. 

To make materials for TGT or STAD, follow these 
step-: 

1. Make a game/quiz for each unit, and if you are 
using TGT, a game answer sheet The game is used 
during the TGT tournaments; students play the games 
to add points to their team scores. If you use the same 
sheet as a quiz in STAD, it is taken by students to con- 
tribute to their team scores, Anything that has short 
questions and short answers can be made into a game/ 
quiz, including questions at the backs of chapters, 
questions in workbooks or criterion-referenced tests, 
test items or items from test Item banks, etc. The items 
need to be numbered. In the games, students will pick 
number cards and answer the question that corre- 
sponds to the number. Twelve decks of number cards 
are provided with this manual, If you find a set of ques- 
tions you want to use that has a tew Items you want to 
exclude, simply have students remove- the number 
cards corresponding to those questions from the deck. 
You should usually have 30-35 Items unless the ques- 
tions and answers are very short, so you will need to 
exclude items from longer sources. For quizzes, you 
may use somewhat fewer items — 20-25 is sufficient. 

Anything that would make a good short-answer quiz 
would also make a good game. Game or quiz Items 
should be neither too easy nor too hard, should con- 
centrate on the main points instead of picky details, 
and should show understanding rather than memori- 
zation, Multiple choice should not be set up in a way 
that gives away the answer, for example by always 
having the correct answer be the longest, or by having 
impossibly wrong false answers (Example: "The system 
that produces hormones Is a) the endocrine system; 
b) the sewer system"). Examples of good game/quiz ■ 
and worksheet items are presented below. 

You will need at least one copy of the game sheet, 
one answer sheet, and one set of number cards for 
every three students in your largest class, or one quiz 
for every student in STAD, Ivan If you have purchased 



materials, you may wish to make several games or 
quizzes and worksheets yourself, to fill in gaps in your 
usual curriculum left by the materials. 

If you are using TGT, you will also need to make a 
game answer sheet, a list of answers to the game 
, questions. Make one answer sheet for every three 
students in your class, 

2, Make a worksheet and a worksheet answer sheet 
for each unit, The worksheets are used to help the 
teams prepare their members for the games (TGT) or 
quizzes (STAD), The worksheet can have any number 
of items, usually 30-40, The worksheet should be 
enough like the quiz so that studying if directly heips 
students do well on the quiz, but different enough so 
that students are unlikely to memorize the answers. 
The degree of overlap will vary depending on the unit. 
For example, the worksheet and game or quiz for a 
unit on irregular past tenses of verbs or multiplication 
tables might be the same because there are no rules 
to learn — memorizing Is appropriate. On the other 
hand a unit on quotation marks or long division should 
have no overlap between the worksheet and the game 
or quiz, because for these skills there is a consistent 
rule that Is applied, and memorizing is inappropriate, 
A unit on adding fractions might have a moderate over- 
, lap; It is appropriate to have students recognize that 
Vz + Vz = 1, but they also rsed to be able to apply 
the principle to a problem they have not seen before. 

Make a worksheet answer sheet for each worksheet 
This will be distributed with the worksheet so that 
students can check themselves and each other as they 
study Ihe worksheets. It is important to let students 
have the answer sheets while they study so that they 
will focus on learning the content instead of just filling 
out the worksheet. 

For TGT or STAD, make enough worksheets for every 
two students in your class. Again, this forces students 
to help one another study, and makes it difficult for 
them to treat the worksheet as a usual assignment to 
be completed and forgotten. For the same reason, do 
not let students write on the worksheets: besides it will 
make them reusable. 

Two representative worksheets are reproduced be- 
low, Notelhat the mathematics worksheet and game/ 
quiz have no overlap; the language arts worksheet and 
game/quiz has a 50% overlap (half of the items are the 
same, half different). 
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Parts of Speech (Adverbs) Game IM.4.4 
Worksheet 

UNIT II: LANGUAGE MECHANICS 



Objective: 
Instructions: 



Use adverbs and adjectives in sentences correctly 
This worksheet will help you prepare for the Parts 
of Speech (Adverbs) Game 11.1.4.4. Decide whether you 
need an adjective or an adverb to complete the sentence 
correctly. Circle the correct choice. 



Examples: The old man walked . 




The. 



dog wagged its tail. 



happy 
happily 
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Worksheet 11.1.4.4 



He sat 

through the trial. 

a) calm 

b) calmly 

1 


Drink the coffee 

a) careful 

b) carefully 

2 


He denied the 

a) angry 

b) angrily 

. ' 3 


The room was 

a) noisy 

b) noisily 

4 


□avid seemed 

with his grade, 

a) happy 

b) happily 

5 


Kathy was 

when she lost her 
sweater. 

a) sad 

b) sadly 

6 


He did on 

- the test, 

a) bad 

b) badly 

7 


The family sat 

while he explained 
the problems, 

a) quiet 

b) quietly 

8 


She picked up the * \ 
egg 

^.a) gentle 
b) gently 

9 


Mark cried 

when his best friend 
moved away, 

a) * bitter 

b) bitterly 

10 


Th^ rnnm was 

lit, 

a) dim 

b) dimly 

11 


The rain fell _ 

on the window pane, 

a) \soft 

b) softly 

12 


Drive ! 

a) safe ^ 

b) safely 

13 


Th^ O'fi n « 
money for candy, 

a) poor 

b) poorly 


Anne is 
of her aunt 

a) fond 

b) fondly 

' - 15 


He swims . 

a) awkward 

b) awkwardly 

16 


Han is a 

runner, 

a) swift 

b) swiftly 

17 


Go up the stairs 

a) slow 

b) slowly ' 

18 
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- Doesn't the little 
bush lonk 

next to the big one? 

a) strange 

b) strangely 

19 


* Do the task - , _ 

a) slow 

b) slowly - 

20 


The, candy tasted 

a) sweet 

b) sweetly 

21 

*=-*r»-*~ ^= . — . _ - . ^ _ iS* 


Dan runs - 

a) swift 

b) swiftly 

22 


David and Russ 
walked to school 

a) quick 

b) quickly 

23 


The* 

children climbed 
Into bed, 

a) sleepy 

b) sleepily 


She looked at her 
report card . 

a) sad * = 

b) sadly 

25 


Robert was _ 
to start, 

a) eager 

b) eagefly 

26 


Those flowers smell 

a) nice 

b) nicely — 

27 


He? Innkeri 
about the news, 

a) cheerful 

b) cheerfully 

28 0 


The old woman 
laughed 

a) loud 

b) loudly I 

29 


The boy was doing 

a) good 

b) well 

30 


.fnhn nhiinklftH 
3>) Q6}iyni€Q 

b) delightedly 

31 


Come back , - .. 

a) mJlUK 

" b) quickly 

32 


i 
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Worksheet Answer Sheet 

II.1A4- Adverbs 







1. 


calmly 


2. 


carefully 


3. 


angrily 


4 S 


noisy 


5. 


happy 


6. 


sad 


7. 


badly 


- 8. 


quietly 


9. 


gently 


10, 


bitterly 


11. 


dimly * 


1?^ 


softly^ 


13, 


safely 


14, 


poor 


15, 


fond 


16, 


awkwardl 



17. swift 

18. slowly 
IS, strange 

20, slowly 

21, sweet 

22, swiftly 

23, quickly 

24, sleepy 

25, sadly 

26, eager 

27, nice 

28, cheerful 

29, loudly 

30, well 

31, delightedly 

32, quickly 
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Unit II: Language Mechanics 

Adverbs Game/Quiz 11,1.4,4. 



1 

He sat through 

the triaL 

a) calm ^ 

b) calmly 


11 

The room was lit, 

i 

a) dim 

b) dimly 


21 

My friend looked _ 

a) angry 

b) angrily 


Drink the nnffeR 

a) careful 

b) carefully 


12 

The rain fell on the 

window pane 5 

a) soft 

b) softly 


22. 

The old man was very 

a) g-ad 
bj gladly 


3 

He denied the charge 

a) \angry 

b) angrily 


13 ^ 

She looked at the young . 
fawns . 

a) close 

b) closely 


23 

The fire burned 

a) fierce 

b) fiercely 


4 

The room wag 

a) noisy 
; b) noisily 


14 / 

Trey all grinned 

/ 

a) shy 

b) shyly 


24 

We must measure this 

a) exact 

b) exactly. 


5 

She was after 
the long run, 

a) breathless 

b) breathlessly 


15 

The gift was given 

a) free S| 

b) freely^ 


25 

Robert was _ to 
start. 

a) eager 

b) eagerly 


6 

The dog is - now. 

a) hungry 

b) hungrily 


16 

1 have never been so _ _ : . 

. treated, 

a) cold 
v b) coldly 


26 

Those flowers smell 

a) nice 

b) nicely 


7 ^ 
The children behaved 

a) polite 

b) politely 


17 

nan is a 

runner, 

a) swift 

b) swiftly 


27 ' 
He looked 

about the news, 

a) cheerful 

b) cheerfully 


8 

I will be with you 

a) short 

b) shortly 


18 

Go up the stairs 

* a) slow 
b) slowly 


28 

The old woman laughed 

a) loud 

b) loudly 


9 

She picked up the egg 

a) gentle 

b) gently 


19 

Doesn't the little bush look 

n»*t to the hig one'? 

a) strange 

b) strangely^ 


29 

This job 'must be done 

a) *carefuK " 

b) carefully t 


10 /•._. 

Mark nrifiri when 


20 

Ho the task 


30 

Tietheknftt 


his best friend moved away* 

a) bitter „ *• 

b) bitterly 


t * a) slow * 
b) slowly 


. ■■ - * • *" . 

a) loose 

b) loosely " ^ - £1 
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Game Answer Sheet 

11.1.4,4- Adverbs 



1. calmly 

2. carefully 

3. angrily 

4. noisy 

5. breathless 

6. hungry 

7. politely 

8. shortly 

9. gently 
10, bitterly 



t 
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11. 


dimly 


21* 


angry 


12, 


softly 


22, 


glad 


13, 


ciosely 


23, 


fiercely 


14, 


shyly 


24, 


exactly 


15, 


freely 


25, 


eager 


16. 


coldly 


26, 


nice 


17. 


swift 


. 27, 


cheerful 


18. 


slowly 


28- 


loudly 


19, 


strange 


29, 


carefully 


20, 


slowly 


30, 


loosely 
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1. Round 62 to the nearest ten _ 

2. Round 47 to the nearest ten 

3. Round 11 to the nearest tin 

4. Round 89 to the nea^^tten 

5. Round 99 to the nearest ten . 

6. Round 562 to the nearest hundred 

7. Round 893 to the nearest hundred 

8. Round 1 1 6 to the nearest hundred 

9. Round 375 to the nearest hundred 

10. Round 2,786 to the nearest hundred 

11. Round 91264 to the nearest hundred _ 

12. Round 5,600 to the nearest thousand _ 

13. Round 1,380 to the nearest thousand _ 

14. Round 9,176 to the nearest thousand _ 

15. Round 15,780 to the nearest thousand . 



16, Round 84 to the nearest ten . 



17* Round 68 to the nearest ten =_ 

18. Round 31 to the nearest ten 

19, Round 12 to the nearest ten . 



20. Round 405 to the nearest hundred „_ 
21^ Round 780 to the nearest hundred 

22. Round 475 to the nearest hundred 

23. Round 520 to the nearest hundred 

24. Round 31 0 to the nearest hundred = 

25. Round 5,286 to the nearest hundred _ 

26. Round 4.112 to the nearest thousand _ 

27. Round 5,784 to the nearest thousand _ 

28. Round 15,102 to the nearest thousand . 

29. Round 9,416 to the nearest thousand _= 

30. Round 8,119 to the nearest thousand = 



Worksheet: Rounding to nearest tens hundred! or thousand 

Answer Sheet 



1. 


60 


16, 


80 








2. 


50 


17, 


70 








3. 


10 


18, 


30 








4, 


90 


19, 


10 








5. 


too 


20. 


400 








6, 
7. 
8. 


600 
900 

igp-^ 


21, 
22. 
23, 


800 
500 
500 , 








9. 


400 1 


24, 


300 








10. 


2,800 * 


25, 


5,300 








11. 


9,300 


%X, 


4,000 








12. 

13,. 


aooo 

4,000 . .. : 


27, 

28, 


6,000 

15,000 








14. 


9,000 


29, 


9 f oqo 








15, 


16,000 


30. 


8,000 
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% Round 36 to the nearest ten 

2, Round 84 to the nearest ten . 

3, Round 77 to the nearest ten . 

4, Round 41 to the nearest ten 

5, Round 29 t© the nearest ten - 



6, Round 388 to the nearest hundred , 

7, Round 721 to the nearest hundred . 

8, Round 849 to the nearest hundred , 

9, Round 201 to the nearest hundred , 

10. Round 897 to the nearest hundred 

11. Round 765 to the nearest hundred 



1 2. Round 1 099 to the nearest thousand 

13. Round 4679 to the nearest thousand 

1 4, Round 5376 to the nearest thousand . 

15, Round 2837 to the nearest thousand . 



16, Round 69 to the nearest ten . 

1 7, Round 1 1 to the nearest ten . 

18, Round 26 to the nearest ten . 

19, Round 76 to the nearest ten . 



20, Round 561 id the nearest hundred 

21 , Round 251 to the nearest hundred — 

22, Round 341 to the nearest hundred _ 

23, Round 987 t© the nearest hundred _ 

24, Round 238 to the nearest hundred 

25, Round 499 to the nearest hundred _ 

26, Round 4099 t© the nearest thousand . 

27, Round 1568 to the nearest thousand 

28, Round 2701 to the nearest thousand . 

29, Round 2820 to the nearest thousand 

30, Round 6834 to the nearest thousand , 



Quiz/Game: Rounding to nearest ten, hundred, of thousand 

Answer Sheet 



1, 40 

2, 80 

3, 80 

4, 40 . 

5, 30 

6, 400 

7, 700 

8, 800 
9* 200 

10, 900 

11, 800 

12, 1000 
,13. 5000 

14, 5000 

15, 3000 



16, 70 

17, t 10 

18, ^30 

19, 80 

20, 600 

21, 300 

22, 300 

23, 1000 

24, 200 

25, 500 

26, 4000 

27, 2000 
28 % 3000 
29f 3000 
30, 7000 
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This appendix contains a complete Jigsaw 11 Unit, It is based on the introduction of this manual for the sake of 
Illustration* Before you us© Jigsaw II you might use this unit with other teachers to get a students*-eye view of the 
technique. 

The expert sheet appears below. If you are simulating Jigsaw, assign yourself to a team, pick one of the four 
topics and then re-read the introduction. Then discuss the topic with your "expert group*" return to your team to 
report on your topic, and take the quiz, The quiz answers are as follows: cbabacdd. 



Expert Sheet 

To read: The Introduction to this manual 
Topics: 

1. What are the principal features of TGT, STAD, and Jigsaw? 

2. What has the research on Student Team Learning found? 

3. Why do the student team learning techniques produce the effects that they do? 

4. What are some of the reasons that teachers might adopt one of the student team learning techniques? 
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Quiii Student Team Learning 

la. What Is the main difference between TQT and STAD? 

a) TGT is less expensive to use than STAD, 

b) STAD is used mostly in social studies, TQT In mathematics and language arts, 
o) TGT uses instructional games, STAD uses quizzes, 

d) TGT uses practice worksheets, STAD does not, 

lb. What do TGT and Jigsaw have in common? 

a) Expert groups 

b) Heterogeneous teams 
0) Quizzes 

d) Instructional games 

2a, Which of the student team learning techniques has been evaluated in the largest number of studies? 

a) TGT 

b) STAD 

c) Jigsaw 

d) University of Minnesota techniques 

2b. Which of the following is the most consistent finding for ail team learning techniques? 

a) Improved basic skills learning * 

b) Improved race relations 
p) increased self-esteem 
d) Increased satisfaction 

3a, Which of the following is a reason mentioned in the Introduction for effects of team techniques on learning? 

a) Peer support for academic performance _____ ... 

b) Effectiveness of peer tutoring 

c) Increased mutual concern 

d) Improved student attitudes 

3b. Which is not a reason implied in the Introduction for the effects of student team learning on positive race 
relations? " . . . '- 

a) Students in multiracial teams must interact, 
■b) Teams in general increase mutual concern among teammates, 

c) Students in multiracial teams learn about each other cultures, 

d) Students In multiracial teams learn to help one another 

.■ . . s y ' 

4a. Which Is not a reason that a teacher might adopt student team learning techniques? 

a) Team techniques allow the teacher tfrbe a facilitator rather than a director. 

b) T6am techniques improve student learning, positive race relations, and other dimensions, 

c) Team techniques provide an effective class management system, 

d) Team techniques take less time than traditional techniques, 

4b, Which traditional classroom activity do TGT and STAD replace most effectively? 

a) Teacher lectures 

b) Supplementary activities p ' ' 

c) Homework — — — — ^— " - — * . 
■ d) Drill, ! ' 
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TABLE NO , GAME SCORE SHEET 

DAY'S TOURNAMENT 

PLAYER TEAM Game 1 Game 2 Game 3 TOTAL POINTS 



TABLE NO. GAME SCORE SHEET 

DAY'S TOURNAMENT 
PLAYER TEAM Game 1 Game 2 Game 3 TOTAL POINTS 



TAR! FNH 


GAME SCORE SHEET 






s 


PLAYER 


TEAM 


Game 1 


Game 2 


Game 3 


DAY'S 
TOTAL 


TOURNAMENT 
. POINTS 
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Game 1 


Game 2 
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Game 3 
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Wfimn 8/ forasnssf boobs smit qteti 

Tournament Number: 

Student Team 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
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8. QUIZ SCOBS SHEET CSTAD ASXt JIGSAW n) 

QUIZ # 



QUIZ # 



Student 


Team 


Div. 


Score (%) 


Points 


Bonus 
Pomts 


Div. 


Score (%) 


Points 


Bonus 
Points 
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